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VICTORY    IN   THE   MINNEAPOLIS   SOCIETY   FOR   THE   BLIND   LAWSUIT 


On  June  15.  1^77.  Judge  Richard  J.  Kan- 
torowicz  of  Minnesota's  Fourth  Judicial 
District  ruled  in  favor  of  six  blind  persons 
who  brought  suit  against  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  The  decision  was  a 
clearcut  and  important  victory  for  the  orga- 
nized blind.  It  will  hopefully  make  possible 
the  beginning  of  real  reform  of  an  agency 
as  unresponsive  and  regressive  as  any  in  the 
nation.  The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
BHnd,  it  goes  almost  without  saying,  is  ac- 
credited by  NAG. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  is  a  private  agen- 
cy which  provides  rehabilitation  service, 
occupational  training,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  operating  a  sheltered  work- 
shop. It  is  the  main  institution  providing 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind  in  Minnesota 
and  yearly  receives  around  $150,000  from 
the  state  for  services  provided  to  blind  cli- 
ents referred  by  State  Services  for  the  Blind. 
It  also  receives  substantial  grants  both  from 
State  Services  and  from  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As 
its  accreditation  by  NAC  might  tell  you. 
the  Society  has  gained  exemptions  from 
state  and  federal  minimum  wage  laws  for 
the  blind  employees  in  its  workshop. 

Monitor  articles  over  the  years  have  docu- 
mented a  number  of  the  glaring  shortcom- 
ings in  the  Society's  programs  and  attitudes. 
Before  the  organized  blind  began  efforts  to 
reform  the  Society,  there  were  no  blind  per- 
sons on  its  30-member  board  of  directors. 
The  board  held  closed  meetings.  An  article 
in  the  October  1972  Monitor  discussed  an 
instance  of  the  sort  which  might  be  expected 
in  a  set-up  whereby  an  agency  receiving  vast 
amounts  of  public  money  is  governed  by  a 
private  board  operating  in  secret.  The  Soci- 
ety was  building  an  addition  to  its  work- 
shop. It  became  known  that  the  contract 
for  the  mechanical  work  in  the  addition 
had  been  awarded  to  a  firm  owned  by  a 
man  who  was  both  the  president  of  the 
Society  and  the  chairman  of  the  building 
committee. 


More  recently,  in  the  September  1974 
Monitor,  we  reported  on  the  Kettner  case. 
In  this  instance,  a  blind  client  of  the  Society 
(Lawrence  Kettner)  had  been  rehabilitated 
right  into  the  Society's  workshop.  He  was 
then  evaluated  so  that  the  Society  could 
gain  an  exemption  from  the  minimum  wage 
law.  It  was  a  remarkable  evaluation.  Mr. 
Kettner  was  examined  over  a  period  of  14 
days,  but  time  studies  of  his  work  were 
made  only  on  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  days  of  the  period.  His  duties  were 
changed,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  develop 
proficiency  in  any  one  task;  the  equipment 
available  to  him  was  faulty  (though  he  was 
being  measured  against  sighted  workers  us- 
ing functioning  equipment);  and  delays  in 
receiving  supplies  were  counted  in  his  pro- 
duction time,  although  these  delays  were 
no  fault  of  Mr.  Kettner's. 

His  productivity  increased  markedly  over 
the  four  time  studies  (from  427c  of  normal 
productivity  to  79%),  stressing  the  gross 
unfairness  of  placing  these  time  studies  near 
the  beginning  of  the  evaluation  period. 
Finally,  he  was  coerced  (by  MSB  executive 
director  Jesse  Rosten,  among  others)  into 
signing  a  minimum  wage  waiver  indicating 
that  he  was  capable  of  only  75%  of  normal 
production,  at  SI. 35  an  hour.  To  give  the 
final  lie  to  the  Society's  evaluation  proce- 
dures, the  day  before  he  signed  the  waiver, 
Mr.  Kettner  had  been  hired  in  private  indus- 
try at  the  rate  of  $2.17  an  hour-above  the 
minimum  wage-and  this  was  soon  raised 
to  $2.25  an  hour. 

[An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  reports 
on  a  panel  discussion  held  at  the  recent 
delegate  assembly  of  the  Affiliated  Leader- 
ship League.  The  panel,  which  dealt  with 
unions  in  sheltered  workshops,  was  chaired 
by  Jesse  Rosten.  The  consensus  of  the  pan- 
elists was  that  NAC  accreditation  is  the 
only  safeguard  shopworkers  need.  Perhaps 
they  meant  to  say  that  NAC  accreditation 
is  the  only  safeguard  the  managers  of  work- 
shops need.] 
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This,  then,  is  the  context  of  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  six  members  of  the  NFB  of 
Minnesota  against  the  Society.  The  actual 
actions  which  resulted  in  the  litigation,  as 
established  by  the  district  court,  were  as 
follows: 

Prior  to  April  1 972,  the  Minneapolis  Soci- 
ety raised  funds  mainly  by  sending  mail 
solicitations.  Anyone  who  responded  with 
a  dollar  or  more  became  a  member  of  the 
Society.  Members  could  attend  the  Society's 
annual  meeting  and  vote  in  the  election  of 
the  governing  board  of  directors.  In  prac- 
tice, very  few  members  exercised  this  right. 
In  November  1970  there  were  approximately 
1,900  members  of  the  Society. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  and  on  into  the  spring 
of  1971,  members  of  the  Federation  in  Min- 
nesota met  with  the  staff  and  directors  of 
MSB  to  attempt  reforms.  Some  of  their 
grievances,  as  later  listed  in  the  complaint 
filed  as  part  of  the  lawsuit,  were  that,  in  the 
workshop,  "seniority  was  not  being  adhered 
to,  that  blind  people  were  being  laid  off 
while  sighted  persons  were  retained,  that 
wages  should  be  increased  to  the  level  re- 
quired of  other  employers  by  minimum 
wage  laws,  that  the  percentage  of  sighted 
persons  in  the  workshop  was  too  high,  thus 
endangering  its  status  under  federal  law  . . . , 
that  [the  Society's]  employment  policy 
and  practice  manual  should  be  modernized 
and  its  paternaUstic  posture  toward  the  blind 
eliminated,  that  blind  persons  should  be 
given  broader  opportunities  to  perform 
tasks  before  they  are  assigned  to  sighted 
persons,  and  that  no  blind  persons  sat  on 
the  board  of  directors,  the  investment  com- 
mittee, or  the  executive  committee."  Final- 
ly, since  (at  least  on  paper)  the  membership 
of  the  Society  controlled  its  governance,  five 
NFB  members  paid  the  $1  dues  and  became 
members.  These  were  James  Brennan, 
Thomas  Scanlan,  Maxine  Schrader,  Melvin 
Schrader,  and  Eric  Smith. 

In  response  to  the  request  that  MSB  al- 
low a  portion  of  its  board  to  be  chosen  by 
its  consumers,  MSB  put  one  Raymond 
Kempf  on  the  board.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
Society's  choosing,  and  the  organized  blind 


had  never  heard  of  him,  although  we  later 
came  to  know  him  well.  He  was  sent  out  to 
defend  the  Society  to  the  press;  and  in 
1976,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  NAC 
Board.  MSB  later  added  three  other  bUnd 
persons  to  its  board,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Federationist.  These  four,  of  course,  were 
tokens;  they  were  four  out  of  thirty  board 
members. 

The  NFB  met  with  these  blind  directors 
and  persuaded  them  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Society's  bylaws  which  would 
open  the  board  meetings  to  the  public. 
Now  the  Society's  evasive  action  began  in 
earnest.  It  rejected  the  proposal  and  raised 
membership  dues  to  five  dollars,  no  doubt 
hoping  that  the  blind  would  give  up  and  go 
away.  The  board  also  determined  that  it 
would  have  the  authority  to  terminate 
members  of  the  Society  for  "any  reason 
deemed  satisfactory  to  it,"  and  that  this 
could  be  done  without  notice.  These  actions 
took  place  in  December  1971. 

One  Federationist  who  had  joined  the 
Society  decided  to  try  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  membership.  He  requested  a  copy  of  the 
Society's  bylaws  in  order  to  learn  the  pro- 
cedure for  nominating  board  members.  The 
Society  delayed  filling  this  request  until 
January  3,  1972,  or  16  days  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  which  elections  would  be 
held.  But  the  bylaws  stated  that  nomina- 
tions had  to  be  submitted  15  days  before 
the  annual  meeting,  and  that  nominations 
had  to  be  endorsed  by  25  members.  We 
now  quote  again  from  the  complaint  filed 
in  the  lawsuit: 

"At  the  [Society's]  annual  meeting  on 
January  19,  1972,  plaintiff  Maxine  Schrader 
moved  to  open  nominations  for  the  office 
of  director.  The  chairman  ruled  her  motion 
out  of  order.  When  a  blind  person  who  was 
a  member  both  of  [the  Society]  and  the 
Federation  sought  to  introduce  a  resolution 
proposing  that  [the  Society's]  board  meet- 
ings be  open  to  the  public,  the  meeting  was 
summarily  adjourned." 

During  early  1972,  the  Federationists  re- 
newed their  MSB  memberships,  paying  the 
new  higher  dues.  The  MSB  Board  met  on 
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April  U),  1^72.  and  expelled  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  limiting  membership  to 
the  board  of  directors.  To  carry  out  this 
purge,  they  needed  to  amend  the  Society's 
articles  of  incorporation,  which  was  beyond 
their  power  to  do.  Not  to  be  stopped  by 
this,  they  produced  another  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  incorporation  which  they 
claimed  had  been  passed  on  January  19, 
1966.  Minnesota  state  law  requires  that  all 
such  amendments  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  order  to  be  valid.  The  Society 
board  said  their  failure  to  file  the  amend- 
ment was  merely  a  clerical  oversight.  What 
did  this  amendment  accomplish?  It  per- 
mitted the  board  to  make  further  amend- 
ments to  the  incorporating  articles.  This 
amendment,  allegedly  passed  in  1966,  was 
filed  with  the  state  on  May  31,  1972. 

The  day  after  the  board  meeting  which 
produced  these  amendments,  the  executive 
director  of  MSB  sent  letters  to  the  five 
Federationists.  refunding  their  dues  and  ex- 
pelling them  from  the  Society.  The  Society, 
however,  retained  the  dues  of  the  other 
1,900  members  and  made  them  "Friends  of 
the  Society,"  though  without  voting  privi- 
leges. The  NFB  state  affiliate  began  to 
prepare  a  lawsuit. 

The  board  then  apparently  realized  they 
had  been  too  hasty.  They  once  again 
amended  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
They  reinstated  the  Society  membership, 
although  no  new  members  were  allowed  to 
join.  Yet  they  automatically  instated  as 
members  all  of  those  belonging  to  several 
other  organizations-the  Downtown  Kiwan- 
is  Club,  the  Women's  Club  of  Minneapolis, 
the  Minnesota  State  Sunshine  Society,  the 
Delta  Gamma  Sorority,  and  the  Council  for 
Jewish  Women.  These  new  members  did 
not  apply  for  membership,  nor  did  they 
pay  dues. 

Then  the  board  scheduled  a  general  meet- 
ing so  that  the  membership  (as  reconsti- 
tuted) could  vote  on  the  board  actions  of 
April  19th  (that  is,  the  actions  which  abol- 
ished the  membership).  At  the  meeting,  this 
padded  membership  approved  what  the 
board  had  done.  It  is  not  hard  to  figure  out 


why  only  the  local  organizations  listed 
above  were  added  to  t+ie  rolls  and  why  no 
members  of  the  organized  blind  movement 
were  allowed  to  join.  Indeed,  Federationists 
who  tried  to  attend  this  peculiar  exercise  in 
democracy  were  not  even  permitted  to  en- 
ter as  spectators.  One  of  those  who  tried, 
Steve  Jacobson,  later  joined  in  the  lawsuit. 

The  lawsuit  dragged  on  for  four  years, 
and  finally  came  to  trial  this  last  winter.  As 
noted,  the  judge  handed  down  his  decision 
on  June  15th  of  this  year;  and  in  every  sub- 
stantial point,  it  was  in  our  favor. 

In  the  memorandum  accompanying  the 
decision.  Judge  Kantorowicz  discussed  the 
history  of  the  Society's  actions.  About  the 
raised  dues  and  the  initial  board  action 
by  which  they  gave  themselves  the  right  to 
expel  members  "for  reasons  deemed  satis- 
factory," the  judge  wrote: 

"The  amended  bylaw  failed  to  provide 
any  guidelines  either  for  the  board  exercis- 
ing the  expulsion  power  or  for  members 
informing  them  of  impermissible  activity. 
Such  provisions  frequently  lead  to  arbitrary 
and  capricious  action  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  power.  When  viewed 
chronologically  it  is  obvious  that  each  of 
these  actions  was  taken  to  bar  the  critical, 
minority  members  from  gaining  additional 
representation  in  the  Society. 

"Based  upon  these  consideratons,  the 
amended  bylaw  was  unreasonable  and  there- 
fore violated  Minnesota  [state  law]. 

"Also,  these  changes  were  'not  germane 
to  the  purposes  of  the  corporarion." 

"Article  I  of  the  1976  Amended  and  Re- 
stated Articles  of  Incorporation  states: 

The  general  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  to  further  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  blind  persons  by  making 
available  to  them  opportunities  for  personal 
independence  and  self-support  through  inves- 
tigation, education,  employment,  training, 
recreation;  and  \o  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors'attempts  to  exclude  the  critical  blind 
minority  from  board  representation  fur- 
thered either  their 'welfare.'  'independence,' 
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'happiness,'  or  'self-support.'  At  a  time 
when  the  evidence  clearly  reflects  the  need 
for  active  and  concerned  board  leadership, 
the  Society  blatantly  rejected  the  services 
of  those  who  had  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  of  the  bhnd  and  who  had 
progressed  the  furthest  in  overcoming  the 
harsh  realities  of  their  handicap.  In  so  doing, 
the  defendant  violated  Minnesota  (state 
law]. 

"Not  content  with  amendment  of  the 
bylaws,  the  board  acted  on  April  19,  1972, 
in  contravention  of  the  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  terminated  the 
broad  voting  membership.  .  .  . 

"The  board  purported  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  a  1966  amendment  to  the  articles 
and  bylaws,  passed  by  the  membership  but 
not  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  until  May  31,  1972,  fol- 
lowing this  board  action.  Defendant  has  ar- 
gued that  the  filing  requirement  is  merely 
clerical  and  therefore  the  board  action  was 
legitimate.  The  court  cannot  agree.  .  .  . 

"Aside  from  the  dubious  character  of 
a  forgotten,  six-year-old  amendment,  to  al- 
low the  Society  to  escape  the  responsibili- 
ties of  filing  would  subvert  the  purposes  of 
the  filing  requirements.  The  state  requires 
filing  to  prevent  acts  that  may  be  accom- 
plished in  secret  by  corporations  to  the 
detriment  of  shareholders,  investors,  cred- 
itors, or  members.  The  heart  of  the  law  is 
disclosure.  .  .  . 

"Most  importantly,  the  purposes  for  these 
actions  must  be  analyzed.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  Society  had  a  very  large 
inactive  membership.  Business  was  con- 
ducted by  the  board  of  directors  with 
member  input  existing  only  by  virtue  of 
the  annual  election  of  members  to  the 
board.  Membership  existence  did  not  af- 
fect the  board's  ability  to  conduct  Society 
affairs. 

"The  only  reason,  therefore,  to  termi- 
nate membership  on  April  19,  1972,  was  to 
eliminate  the  criticism  of  the  Society  by  the 
plaintiff  members   and    to  preclude   them 


from  increasing  their  voice  in  the  member- 
ship. Membership  termination  was  a  subter- 
fuge for  expulsion  of  the  plaintiffs  without 
having  to  comply  with  reasonable  proce- 
dures for  expulsion." 

"A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  also  pre- 
sented which  indicated  that  the  board  of 
directors  knew  that  their  actions  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  necessary  for  the  expul- 
sion or  termination  of  membership.  The 
Society  intended  to  have  the  membership 
ratify  the  acts  of  April  19,  1972,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  Minnesota  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act.  However,  it  was  first  nec- 
essary to  reconstitute  the  membership  to 
determine  who  would  be  eligible  to  vote  on 
the  amendments. 

"The  reconstitution  of  the  membership 
also  violated  Minnesota  [state  law],  since 
the  methods  used  to  determine  member- 
ship resulted  in  including  in  the  membership 
many  persons  who  were  not  so  designated 
before  the  termination  of  membership.  The 
choice  of  the  cut-off  date,  September  22, 
1972,  the  same  day  the  plaintiffs  filed  their 
complaint,  and  criteria  for  membership  were 
wholly  arbitrary  acts  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  advisory  committee.  The  only 
known  effect  was  to  specifically  exclude 
plaintiff  Steven  O.  Jacobson,  and  any  other 
individuals  who  may  have  been  solicited  in 
support  of  the  plaintiffs'  position."" 

"The  only  right  of  a  minority  which  can 
be  protected  by  the  court  is  their  right  to 
try  to  become  a  majority.  That  may  be 
accomplished  by  ensuring  that  the  internal 
political  and  democratic  processes  of  the 
organization,  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of 
Minnesota  and  the  articles  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation,  are  observed. 

"It  is  also  required  that  the  processes  be 
exercised.  The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  were 
systematically  excluded  from  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  Society.  That  may  be  cor- 
rected. If  they  are  to  assume  greater  roles 
in  the  Society's  policy  direction  and  business 
affairs,  they  must  do  so  by  their  personal 
abilities  and  the  force  of  their  persuasion. 

"It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  court  has 
ordered  a  new  election  of  board  members. 
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Such  an  election  will  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  rules  existing  on  December  14,  1971. 
There  will  be  an  open  membership  based 
upon  same-day  registration  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  in  dues.  Cumulative  vot- 
ing will  be  applied.  Compliance  with  all 
other  rules  and  regulations  lor  notice  and 
hearing  is  required.  In  addition,  at  Society 
expense,  the  plaintiffs  will  be  allowed  to 
express  their  views  to  each  past  and  pres- 
ent Society  member,  as  reflected  in  the 
records  kept  by  the  Society,  by  a  mailing 
of  one  8'/:  x  11  inch  page,  each  and  every 
time  the  Society  notifies  individuals  of 
the  special  meeting  or  communicates  in  any 
way  with  any  potential  voter  regarding  the 
purposes  of  the  special  meeting  or  the  issues 
involved. 

"All  amendments  to  the  articles  and  by- 
laws since  December  14, 1971,  are  rescinded. 
After  the  election,  the  membership  may 
vote  to  reinstate  those  policies.  Hopefully, 
the  opportunity  to  renew  open  membership 
and  regain  the  trust  of  many  blind  people  in 
Minnesota  will  not  be  lightly  disregarded." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  defi- 
nite or  damning  judgment.  The  Minneapolis 
Society  has  appealed  theruhng;  and  indeed, 


what  else  could  they  do?  Meaningful  in- 
volvement of  the  Society's  blind  consumers 
seems  to  be  seen  by  its  officers  as  a  threat 
to  their  well-paid,  comfortable  jobs.  It  is 
apparently  unimportant  to  them  that  such 
an  involvement  would  certainly  have  major 
benefits  to  the  blind  they  are  supposedly 
committed  to  serving. 

As  we  mentioned,  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety is  accredited  by  NAC,  and  in  fact, 
a  Society  director  is  on  the  NAC  Board. 
The  Monitor  article  on  the  Kettner  case 
ended  with  some  questions  to  NAC.  We 
repeat  them  here: 

NAC,  you  have  said  you  want  docu- 
mentation. Here  it  is-in  great  detail.  So 
what  will  you  do  about  it?  Do  you  wish 
to  deny  that  you  are  aware  of  this  lawsuit? 
You  can't.  Would  you  like  to  take  us  to 
court  on  the  grounds  that  we  have  not  told 
the  truth?  Come  and  do  it!  Will  you  try  to 
explain  it  away?  pretend  it  never  happened? 
ignore  it?  or  will  you  revoke  the  accredita- 
tion of  the  Minneapolis  Society?  The  blind 
of  the  nation  are  waiting,  and  so  are  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  responsible 
agencies  in  the  field.  What  will  you  do, 
NAC?  Come  up  to  the  hne  and  show  us.  D 


WASHINGTON   STATE'S  COMMISSION   FOR  THE   BLIND: 
IT   WAS  A   LONG,   HARD   ROAD 

by   CARL  JARVIS 

Reprinted  from  Newsline,  publication  of  the  NFB  of  Washington.] 


On  10:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  11,  1977, 
my  telephone  rang.  The  excited,  jubilant 
voice  of  Ed  Foscue  crackled  in  my  ear. 

"We've  got  our  Commission!" 

In  the  background,  amid  the  confusion 
of  many  voices,  came  a  sound  akin  to  an 
Apache  war  party  about  to  attack.  Phyllis 
Foscue,  Alco  Canfield,  and  Scott  Lewis  were 
making  darn  sure  the  whole  world  knew 
that  seven  long  years  of  struggle  had  culmi- 
nated in  victory. 

"Thirty-nine  to  four,"  said  Ed.  "The  sen- 
ate has  just  passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  on  to 
the  governor  to  sign." 


One  hour  and  twenty-three  minutes  later 
I  hung  up  my  phone  and  leaned  back.  I  had 
called  at  least  three  dozen  people  around 
the  state  and  nation  spreading  the  victorious 
news.  I  smiled.  The  smile  grew  broader,  and 
finally  I  just  sat  there  and  grinned. 

Seven  long  years— seven  years  of  pound- 
ing the  typewriter  and  hanging  on  the  tele- 
phone, stumping  the  state,  talking  to  legis- 
lators and  just  about  anyone  who  would 
listen.  Seven  years  of  building,  planning, 
straining  to  squeeze  a  few  extra  hours  into 
already  crowded  weeks.  Seven  years  of  an 
organization  growing  from  a  thin,  wavering 
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rag-tag  band  to  a  confident  marching  army. 
Seven  years — 

I  pondered  over  that.  Had  the  beginning 
really  been  that  May  day,  seven  years  ago, 
when  a  brief  resolution  was  drawn  up  and 
passed  by  the  King  County  White  Cane 
Association  (now  the  NFB  of  Seattle)  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
for  the  blind? 

The  real  beginning  was  early  in  June 
1969,  at  the  NFB  National  Convention  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Meeting  with 
President  Kenneth  Jemigan.TomGronning, 
president  of  the  Washington  State  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind  (now  the  NFB  of  Washing- 
ton), spoke  urgently  of  the  need  to  involve 
young,  active  blind  people  in  the  organized 
blind  movement  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

At  President  Groning's  request,  an  orga- 
nizing team  had  been  sent  to  work  with  the 
WSAB  to  help  build  membership,  especially 
among  the  young  blind  of  the  state.  By  mid- 
July,  Manual  Urena,  Loren  Schmitt,  Ken 
Hopkins,  Ramona  and  Chuck  Walhof,  and 
Shirley  Lansing  were  hard  at  work  seeking 
out  and  talking  with  well  over  100  blind 
persons.  The  state  convention  held  in 
Yakima  in  late  July  saw  a  number  of  these 
new  members  in  attendance. 

Following  the  Yakima  convention,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Seattle;  and  by  the 
time  the  organizing  team  had  left  the  state, 
a  new  affiliate  had  come  into  being.  The 
Youth  Association  of  the  Blind,  as  it  was 
then  called,  promptly  elected  Bob  Sellers 
as  its  first  president.  1  became  vice-president, 
with  Alco  Canfield  secretary,  and  Berl 
Colley  treasurer. 

During  the  fall  of  1969,  while  the  Youth 
Association  went  about  the  business  of 
building  membership,  other  significant  de- 
velopments were  taking  place.  At  the  very 
time  that  we  were  busy  persuading  the 
Space  Needle  that  it  was  wrong  in  refusing 
a  blind  woman  and  her  dog  guide  the  right 
to  ride  in  their  elevator,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington was  busy  reorganizing  health  and  so- 
cial services  into  one  huge  umbrella  agency. 


The  new  Youth  Association  grew  as  1969 
sHd  into  1970.  Discrimination  existed  every- 
where, and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
fighting  on  all  fronts  at  once.  The  new  orga- 
nization turned  to  State  Services  for  the 
Bhnd,  believing  that  a  firm  stand  by  that 
agency  would  assist  in  resolving  many  of 
these  cases  of  discrimination.  Not  only  was 
the  agency  unwilling  to  take  a  finn  stand, 
but  indications  began  to  surface  pointing 
to  a  complete  break-up  of  state  services 
to  the  blind. 

By  mid-May  of  1970.  it  had  become 
apparent  that  if  nothing  were  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  services  for  the  blind  would  be 
spread  out  among  the  .various  divisions  of 
the  new  Department  of  Social  and  Health 
Services  (DSHS). 

The  Youth  Association  was  already  feel- 
ing growing  pains  by  this  time.  Those  mem- 
bers from  Olympia  joined  the  Thurston 
County  Association,  while  most  of  the 
remainin^j  members  reorganized  into  the 
University  Association  and  established 
themselves  in  Seattle's  university  district, 
drawing  membership  from  the  more  than 
30  blind  students  attending  the  University 
of  Washington. 

At  35,  I  was  the  "old  man"  of  the  Youth 
Association,  and  I  traveled  across  town  to 
become  president  of  the  King  County  White 
Cane  Association.  At  its  May  1970  meeting, 
the  King  County  Association  recognized 
the  desperate  situation  at  State  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  the  commission  for 
the  blind. 

The  1970  state  convention  in  Hoquiam 
saw  some  15  young  blind  men  and  women 
crowding  their  way  into  the  Emerson  Hotel. 
For  most  it  was  their  first  state  convention. 
A  brash  young  college  student.  Sue  Ander- 
son (now  Sue  Ammeter),  president  of  the 
newly  formed  University  Association,  was 
called  before  the  board  of  trustees;  and  the 
new  affiliate  was  added  to  the  roll  of  state 
chapters. 

The  King  County  White  Cane  Associa- 
tion's resolution  to  establish  a  commission 
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was  presented.  John  Taylor,  national  rep- 
resentative, spoke  with  the  membership, 
detaihng  the  importance  of  separate,  iden- 
tifiable programs  for  the  blind.  Jerome 
Dunham,  supervisor  of  State  Services  for 
the  Blind,  cautioned  against  "extreme" 
action.  He  suggested  that  a  letter  request- 
ing that  State  Services  for  the  Blind  be 
maintained  as  a  separate  entity  within  the 
new  DSHS  would  be  the  best  way  to  go. 
The  convention  listened  and  then  unani- 
mously supported  the  resolution  calling 
for  a  Washington  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Following  the  convention,  legislative 
chairman  Wes  Osborne  called  together  his 
legislative  committee.  A  subcommittee, 
co-chaired  by  Bob  Sellers  and  Bed  Colley, 
was  appointed  to  study  commissions  in 
several  other  states.  After  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, a  bill  was  drafted,  sponsors  lined  up, 
and  a  WSAB  state  board  meeting  set  in 
Olympia  in  early  January  to  plan  strategy. 

Wes  was  the  "old  pro."  In  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  legislature,  he  had  marshalled 
the  passage  of  the  White  Cane  Law.  But  the 
kindest  word  that  could  be  said  of  the 
troops  that  rallied  around  him  that  dreary 
January  day  was  "greenhorns." 

We  swept  into  Olympia  with  eager 
confidence.  Right  was  on  our  side;  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  telling  it  Uke  it  was, 
and  victory  would  then  be  ours. 

A  hearing  was  set  before  the  Senate  So- 
cial and  Health  Services  Committee.  Senator 
William  Day  presided.  Wes  and  Al  Fisher, 
editor  of  the  White  Cane,  drilled  us  in  what 
to  say  and  what  to  expect.  It  was  our  first 
big  test.  We  presented  good,  strong  testi- 
mony favoring  the  estabhshment  of  a  com- 
mission. Then  we  sat  uneasily  while  the  call 
was  given  for  opposing  views. 

We  got  more  than  we  expected.  We  got 
the  message.  The  commission  bill  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  "walked  through"  the  legislature. 
We  were  going  to  have  to  really  dig  in.  We 
figured  that  it  miglit  even  take  us  the  full 
session  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  came  from  many 
sides.  Some  we  had  expected,  some  we  had 


brought  on  ourselves  through  inexperience, 
and  some  was  totally  unexpected. 

Governor  Daniel  J.  Evans  was  the  prime 
author  of  the  DSHS  umbrella  agency.  "Give 
the  Department  a  chance."  he  urged  us.  And 
he  passed  the  word  along  that  so  long  as  he 
was  governor,  the  bill  would  meet  a  veto. 

We  were  stunned  by  this  news,  but  just 
determined  enough  to  believe  that  we  could 
still  pull  it  off.  We  developed  our  plans  and 
talked  with  President  Jernigan.  A  couple  of 
weeks  later  Senator  Day  called  his  Social 
and  Health  Services  Committee  to  order  and 
introduced  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan  as  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  to  testify  before  them. 

So  impressed  were  the  senators  by  Dr. 
Jernigan  that  he  was  invited  to  speak  before 
the  entire  senate.  His  testimony  before  that 
body  brought  a  standing  ovation. 

The  battle  was  waged,  but  victory  was 
postponed.  As  the  legislature  came  to  a 
close,  the  bill  was  still  in  committee. 

But  that  first  effort  to  create  a  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  brought  with  it  unex- 
pected side  effects.  Organized  opposition 
to  our  efforts  sprang  into  being  early  in 
1971.  The  pros  and  cons  became  identifiable 
camps  in  the  blind  community.  By  the 
time  of  the  convention  held  in  Spokane  in 
July  1971,  relations  between  the  WSAB  and 
State  Services  for  the  Blind  were  strained. 
The  agency  spokesman  called  for  coopera- 
tion in  maintaining  agency  identity  within 
the  Department.  But  the  convention  reaf- 
firmed its  resolution  to  establish  a  separate 
commission. 

Jim  Gashel  was  our  national  representa- 
tive that  year;  and  he  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  national  strength  and  unity.  In 
reply,  our  opponents  charged  that  we  were 
too  weak  to  run  our  own  organization  and 
were  forced  to  call  on  "outsiders"  for  assist- 
ance. In  answer,  Federationists  dug  in  and 
began  preparing  for  the  1972  special  session 
of  the  legislature.  Board  meetings  were  now 
full-blown  strategy  and  planning  sessions. 
Action  was  taken  on  several  fronts.  For  the 
first  time  it  was  recognized  that  in  order  to 
pass  such  a  bill,  a  broad  base  of  support 
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would  have  to  be  built.  Plans  were  made 
for  organizing  teams  to  spread  out  over  the 
state.  Methods  of  educating  the  general 
public  were  examined  and  placed  into  ac- 
tion. An  all-out  effort  at  self-education  was 
launched. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1971.  Senator  Day 
again  headed  a  special  committee,  which 
met  at  the  Hyatt  House  in  Seattle.  Federa- 
tionists  gathered  and  testified  once  more  in 
support  of  the  commission.  An  expert  called 
by  the  committee  was  Kenneth  Hopkins, 
Director  of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  As  NFB  national  representative  at 
our  1972  convention.  Ken  discussed  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  the  Idaho 
Commission  and  the  effective  services  now 
afforded  the  blind  in  our  neighboring  state, 
which  aided  greatly  our  resounding  confir- 
mation of  the  commission  resolution. 

Having  once  again  failed  to  move  the  bill 
out  of  committee  during  that  special  session, 
we  began  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  major 
battle  in  1973. 

By  the  time  the  1973  legislature  was 
called  into  session,  a  greatly  improved  com- 
mission bill  had  been  tossed  into  the  hopper. 
The  name  of  Ed  Foscue  had  been  added  to 
the  WSAB  legislative  committee;  and  along 
with  Wes  Osborne  and  Al  Fisher,  Ed  threw 
his  full  time  and  energy  into  the  battle.  As 
WSAB  president  1  stumped  the  state  along 
with  Sue  Ammeter,  Gary  Ernest,  Bob 
Sellers,  Berl  Colley,  Ralph  Solberg,  and  a 
host  of  others.  We  visited  every  affiliate, 
fostering  greater  involvement. 

Financing  the  organization  had  been 
master-minded  by  Kelly  Ridge,  our  ways 
and  means  committee  chairman.  With  a  solid 
treasury  and  a  fast-growing  membership, 
we  stormed  Oiympia,  confident  that  this 
would  surely  be  the  year  of  the  passage  of 
the  commission  bill. 

John  Taylor,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  was  called 
to  testify  before  a  joint  senate-house  hear- 
ing of  the  Social  and  Health  Services  Com- 
mittees. Over  70  Federationists  packed  the 
chamber  in  eager  anticipation.  Despite  the 


growth  of  the  Federation  and  the  wealth 
of  information  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee and  circulated  among  the  legislators, 
the  bill  again  failed  to  emerge  from  com- 
mittee. The  continuing  commitment  by  the 
governor  to  veto  the  bill,  and  the  active 
opposition  from  DSHS,  coupled  with  the 
opposing  views  from  within  the  blind  com- 
munity, caused  the  legislators  to  counsel  us 
that,  "When  you  people  get  together,  and 
all  of  the  blind  of  the  state  support  this  bill, 
we  will  pass  it." 

The  1973  state  convention  in  Oiympia 
was  a  wild  one.  President  Jernigan  addressed 
the  banquet.  "Time  is  running  out,"  he 
warned  us.  He  noted  that  social  service  pro- 
grams were  then  in  a  state  of  fiux;  but  as 
this  comes  to  an  end,  it  could  well  be  that 
only  a  few  short  years  remain  in  which  sub- 
stantive changes  can  be  accomplished. 

Jerome  Dunham,  supervisor  of  State 
Service  for  the  Blind,  warned  us  that  we 
were  polarizing  the  blind  community  by 
our  actions.  He  drove  home  his  view  of  the 
organized  blind  by  advising  us  that  if  he 
needed  us,  he  would  call  us. 

For  the  fourth  time,  the  convention  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  for 
the  blind. 

The  period  of  1973-74  was  one  of  rapid 
change.  In  October  1973,  my  wife  Trish 
and  1  closed  up  our  home  in  Spokane  and 
opened  a  state  office  in  Seattle  from  which 
to  direct  statewide  organizational  activities. 
From  here,  plans  were  developed  for  the 
1974  special  legislative  session.  Study  and 
discussion  meetings,  begun  during  the  past 
year,  were  conducted  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Radio  and  TV  spots  were  distributed  and 
carried  by  members  to  stations  around  the 
state.  Again  the  troops  marched  on  Oiympia, 
with  Ed  Foscue  virtually  camping  on  the 
steps  of  the  capitol,  picking  up  for  an  ailing 
Wes  Osborne. 

Charles  Morris  became  the  new  Secretary 
of  DSHS,  the  umbrella  agency.  Following 
an  operations  review  of  State  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Jerome  Dunham,  the  supervisor, 
resigned.  Frank  Hoppes  was  named  acting 
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supervisor;  and  he  came  to  our  1974  state 
convention  in  Seattle,  announcing  a  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  blind  organizations 
of  the  state. 

At  that  convention.  Manuel  Urena  gave  a 
masterly  address;  but  the  national  trends  in 
work  for  the  blind,  to  which  he  pointed, 
gave  members  nothing  to  cheer  about.  One 
thing  for  certain,  it  did  cause  the  organiza- 
tion, now  the  NFB  of  Washington,  to  pledge 
a  redoubling  of  efforts  to  establish  a  com- 
mission for  the  blind. 

Again,  the  commission  bill  died  in  the 
Social  and  Health  Services  Committee.  But 
Federationists  continued  the  fight  on  all 
fronts,  and  we  watched  as  a  new  director 
of  State  Services  was  selected.  Finally  the 
word  went  out:  Ken  Hopkins.  Director  of 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind,  had 
been  named.  In  April  1975,  Ken  took  over 
as  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  While  the  1975  legislature  had  not 
seen  the  wisdom  of  passing  a  commission 
bill,  hard-working  Federationists  had  won  a 
major  victory  in  the  battle  against  discrimi- 
nation. A  bill  was  passed  which  guaranteed 
blind  citizens  the  right  to  serve  on  juries. 

The  state  convention  was  held  InTacoma 
in  mid-October.  It  was  a  jubilant  crowd  that 
greeted  Ralph  Sanders,  national  representa- 
tive. Ralph  spoke  before  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  blind  people  ever  held  in  the  state. 
The  organization  streamlined  its  bylaws 
and  reaffirmed  its  determination  to  pass 
the  commission  bill.  Organizing  efforts  had 
paid  off:  The  1975  convention  saw  the  sev- 
enth new  affiliate  seated  since  1970. 

Nineteen  seventy-six  was  a  quiet  year  in 
the  legislature.  It  was  anything  but  quiet 
within  the  organized  blind  movement.  Spo- 
kane was  the  site  of  the  1976  state  conven- 
tion; and  it  was  the  equal  of  the  previous 
year's.  The  strength  and  growth  of  the 
movement  were  apparent  everywhere,  as 
Dick  Edlund  reminded  us  how  it  was  in 
other  states  around  the  nation.  The  mood 
was  one  of  "We  know  who  we  are."  Amid 
a  goodly  number  of  state  legislators  commit- 
ting their  support,  NFBW  proclaimed  that 
1977  would  be  the  year  of  the  commission. 


Plans  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
months  were  enough  to  fill  a  full  five  years, 
but  the  membership  was  up  to  the  challenge. 
Ed  Foscue,  legislative  chairman,  and  his 
committee  organized  the  first  annual  legis- 
lative banquet.  A  large  delegation  of  legis- 
lators gathered  in  Seattle  with  more  than 
100  Federationists  that  winter  and  listened 
to  the  hard  facts  presented  to  them  by  Dr. 
Bob  Mallas,  president  of  Management  Serv- 
ices Associates,  Austin,  Texas,  and  by  John 
Taylor  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Representative  Jeff  Dowthwaite  and 
Senator  Bob  Bailey,  sponsors  of  the  house 
and  senate  bills,  signed  up  those  present  as 
co-sponsors. 

Support  for  the  bill  began  to  pour  in 
from  all  quarters.  "Tim"  Timmer  went  to 
work  on  the  labor  front,  bringing  in  the 
endorsement  of  Local  843  of  the  State  Em- 
ployees Union  and  that  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Labor  Council.  Other  members  brought 
back  support  from  civic,  community,  fra- 
ternal, and  church  organizations.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  division,  other  blind  organiza- 
tions in  the  state  added  their  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  commission  bill.  One  more 
major  factor  tipped  the  scales  in  our  favor. 
A  new  governor.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  had  met 
with  us  and  supported  our  efforts. 

The  year  1977  brought  to  a  head  eight 
years  of  soHd,  steady  building.  Singly  and 
in  teams,  blind  people  began  to  move 
through  the  legislative  halls,  talking  knowl- 
edgeably  about  the  commission  form  of 
service  structure  and  how  it  would  become 
the  basis  for  meaningful  services.  Radio 
campaigns  were  launched,  and  the  legisla- 
tive toll-free  hotline  was  jammed  with  calls 
from  the  opening  day  of  the  session.  So 
heavy  were  the  calls  and  letters  that  not  a 
single  operator,  secretary,  or  legislator  called 
the  bill  by  number.  The  Commission  for 
the  Blind  bill  was  known  to  everyone  in 
Olympia. 

Hearings  were  once  again  set  in  both  the 
house  and  senate  Social  and  Health  Services 
Committees.  Bob  Mallas  came  to  Washing- 
ton again,  willing  to  share  his  knowledge 
and  statistics.  His  testimony,  aided  by  that 
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of  Federationists,  was  brilliant.  Well  over 
100  blind  persons  lined  the  halls  and  com- 
mittee rooms.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
bill  had  first  been  introduced  in  1971,  it 
passed  out  of  committee. 

The  bill  moved  along  its  precarious  course, 
from  committee  to  committee.  Every  move- 
ment, every  delay  was  sheer  agony.  We  bore 
down,  working  harder.  We  groaned  at  each 
delay,  and  cheered  with  each  new  develop- 
ment that  meant  our  bill  was  closer  to  final 
passage.  First  the  senate  and  then  the  house 
passed  the  bill  with  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  Amend- 
ments had  made  the  house  and  senate  bills 
slightly  different,  so  one  bill  or  the  other 
had  to  travel  the  entire  route  again.  The 
house  bill  was  moved  into  the  Senate  Social 
and  Health  Services  Committee. 

Senator  Day  was  quick  to  act.  He  moved 
the  bill  out  of  committee  with  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  the  senate  concur  with 
it  as  submitted  by  the  house. 

Only  a  few  more  days.  Just  long  enough 
for  members  to  anguish  one  final  time. 
Then  it  was  over!  Final  passage  was  39  to  4 
in  the  senate.  The  call  on  the  telephone  from 
Ed  Foscue-the  cheering-  1  felt  as  thougli  I 
had  just  given  birth  to  a  baby. 

The  Washington  State  Commission  for 


the  Blind  had  finally  come  to  pass.  And 
what  had  brought  it  about-what  had  caused 
it  to  happen-was  an  organization.  It  was 
an  organization  recognizing  its  need  for 
growth  that  had  sent  its  president  to  the 
National  Convention  in  1969  requesting 
direction  and  support.  The  organization 
grew  and  nourished  through  hard,  steady 
work.  Blind  men  and  women  and  their 
friends  and  families  saw  the  need  for  strong 
national,  state,  and  local  unity.  Day  by  day, 
challenges  were  met,  problems  were  solved, 
and  new  members  were  added. 

The  story  of  the  passage  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  bill  is  the  story  of  a  na- 
tional movement.  The  organized  blind 
movement.  The  National  Federation  of  the 
BUnd.  It  is  the  story  of  caring,  feeling  peo- 
ple around  the  nation,  building  together. 
Why  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind? 
We  in  Washington  know  the  answer.  We  are 
the  answer. 

Several  years  ago,  following  a  particularly 
hard  set-back  in  our  battle  for  the  commis- 
sion, a  group  of  us  were  sitting  around  with 
long  faces,  moaning  about  the  tough  thank- 
less job. 

"Heck,"  Al  Fisher  said.  "You  think  this 
is  hard?  Wait  'til  we  get  our  commission. 
That's  when  the  real  work  begins."  D 


NAG  MEETS  IN  PORTLAND; 
THE  FEDERATION  IS  THERE  TO  MEET  THEM 

by   SUE  AMMETER 


On  July  21 ,  Federationists  converged  on 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  protest  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  National  Accreditation  Coun- 
cil for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAC).  Over  200  Fed- 
erationists, representing  20  states,  came, 
including  two  busloads  from  California. 

It  seems  NAC  believed  that  holding  their 
meeting  so  soon  after  the  NFB  Convention 
in  New  Orleans  would  decrease  our  num- 
bers. Once  again,  NAC  misassessed  the  stal- 
wart determination  of  the  Federation  to 
either  reform  NAC  or  expose  it  to  the  public. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  member  of  the  press 
told  us  that  earlier  in  the  week  the  press 
had  been  infonned  that  only  about  15  per- 
sons would  picket  the  meeting  and  that  the 
picketers  would  al!  be  from  other  states. 
Well,  a  number  ol'u^were  from  other  states. 
NAC  is  not  just  a  local  matter. 

Federationists  began  arriving  early  in  the 
week  to  prepare  for  the  demonstration.  En- 
thusiasm was  running  high  as  the  group 
gathered  for  a  preliminary  briefing  session 
chaired  by  Sue  Ammeter,  wiiich  was  held 
late  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  20.  Many 
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persons  worked  late  into  the  night  prepar- 
ing signs  to  be  used  the  next  day. 

All  of  us  rose  early,  and  demonstrators 
began  circling  the  Hilton  Hotel  by  7:30  a.m. 
We  were  kept  busy  distributing  literature  to 
passers-by  on  their  way  to  work.  Meanwhile, 
E.  U.  Parker  and  Sue  Ammeter  attended 
the  NAC  meeting  held  inside  the  Hilton. 

It  appeared  that  NAC  had  expected  a 
large  attendance,  since  the  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  hotel  ballrooms.  The 
meeting  had  been  scheduled  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
(AAWB).  no  doubt  in  the  hopes  that  AAWB 
members  would  stay  on  and  help  swell  the 
ranks  of  NAC.  But  characteristically,  the 
NAC  meeting  was  sparsely  attended,  and 
there  were  far  more  demonstrators  outside 
than  NACsters  inside. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  NAC 
president  Lou  Rives.  Mr.  Rives  began  by 
praising  NAC  for  its  ability  to  rely  upon 
knowledge  and  facts  in  dealing  with  agen- 
cies, unlike  those  who  were  picketing  and 
parading  in  front  of  the  hotel.  He  continued 
by  commending  NAC's  pohcy  of  open 
meetings  as  evidenced  by  their  attempts  to 
encourage  persons  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
send  agenda  items  to  the  staff.  Since  no  re- 
quests had  been  received,  those  attending 
the  meeting  were  informed  that  they  might 
ask  for  time  on  the  agenda.  Only  one  request 
was  received,  from  which  it  may  be  deduced 
that  NAC  is  seen  as  irrelevant  even  by  NAC 
members. 

The  meeting  was  hosted  by  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been 
accredited  by  NAC  since  1969.  The  NAC 
Board  was  welcomed  by  school  superintend- 
ent Don  Edwards.  Ms.  Mary  K.  Bauman, 
the  new  president  of  AAWB,  expressed  her 
pleasure  in  attending  NAC's  meeting  since 
she  sees  NAC  as  the  "conscience  of  our 
field  .  .  .  the  conscience  of  AAWB,  AEVH. 
and  of  all  those  who  serve  blind  and  visual- 
ly handicapped  people." 

The  next  agenda  item  was  the  approval 
of  the  minutes  of  the  board  meeting  held 


November  18  "as  mailed"  on  March  23, 
and  the  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting  held  on  May  11 
"as  mailed"  May  20.  In  the  absence  of 
objections,  the  minutes  were  approved  as 
mailed.  Needless  to  say,  the  minutes  of  the 
secret  executive  committee  meeting  wefe 
not  read  at  this  "open  meeting,"  since  there 
were  consumer  representatives  present. 

Ms.  Ruth  Kaarlela  presented  the  report 
from  the  Commission  on  Accreditation,  in 
the  absence  of  Otis  Stephens,  chairman  of 
the  Commission.  During  fiscal  1977,  eight 
agencies  sought  and  received  re-accredita- 
tion. Also,  four  new  agencies  were  accred- 
ited, bringing  the  total  of  NAC-accredited 
agencies  to  67.  The  new  agencies  are  the 
Tampa  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Tampa, 
Florida;  the  Central  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Utica,  New  York;  Community  Serv- 
ices for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Chicago; 
and  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Portland,  Maine. 

Huntington  Harris  reported  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Advancement  of  Standards. 
The  committee's  purpose  is  to  reach  out  to 
agencies  and  blind  persons,  infomiing  them 
of  the  advantages  of  accreditation  and  re- 
accreditation,  and  especially,  of  course,  to 
assist  agencies  to  overcome  the  objections 
raised  by  "some  groups."  Judging  from  the 
report,  the  committee  has  made  little  prog- 
ress since  its  creation  at  NAC's  last  annual 
meeting. 

Wesley  Sprague  presented  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Standards.  Mr.  Sprague 
stated  that  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
standards  on  structure  and  function  had 
been  mailed  to  the  board  on  June  15,  and 
that  a  limited  number  of  copies  would  be 
available  to  persons  attending  the  meeting. 
However,  when  our  observers  asked  for  a 
copy,  they  were  told  that  copies  were  avail- 
able only  to  board  members. 

Mr.  Sprague  stated  that  the  proposed 
revision  of  standards  for  rehabilitation 
teaching  services  had  also  been  mailed.  One 
board  member  expressed  concern  that  the 
revised  standards  would  allow  agencies  to 
consider   hiring    persons    as  rehabilitation 
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teachers  whose  academic  background  was 
not  necessarily  in  rehabilitation.  This  NAC- 
ster  seemed  to  intimate  that  loosening  the 
quahfications  would  pose  a  potential  threat 
to  the  professionahsm  of  agencies.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  academic  qualifica- 
tions are  not  the  key  to  success  in  rehabili- 
tation; the  essential  ingredient  is  a  positive 
attitude  about  bhndness. 

NAC  executive  director  Richard  Bleecker 
presented  the  treasurer's  report  in  the 
absence  of  treasurer  John  McWilliams.  The 
report  was  cursory  since  there  was  no  writ- 
ten report  and  since  the  fiscal  audit  had  not 
been  completed.  NAC  had  estimated  that  its 
1977  operating  budget  would  be  $333,000, 
and  its  actual  expenses  $302,000.  But  in- 
come for  the  year  was  actually  $304,000, 
which  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  S2,000.  Mr. 
Bleecker  estimated  that  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1978  would  be  $360,000.  There  is  al- 
ready pledged  $283,000,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $75,000. 

No  mention  was  made  of  NAC's  unpleas- 
ant experience  this  summer  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  an  agen- 
cy of  the  federal  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  NAC  applied  to 
the  Bureau  for  a  grant  to  revise  its  standards 
on  education,  but  was  rejected.  As  Ernest 
Boyer,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
wrote  to  a  California  Congressman:  "The 
[grant]  application  was  rated  as  technically 
'approvable,'  but  did  not  rank  sufficiently 
high  to  merit  funding."  We  understand  why 
this  matter  did  not  arise  at  NAC's  public 
meeting. 

The  next  agenda  item  was  the  report 
from  the  executive  committee,  presented 
by  Lou  Rives.  NAC's  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  on  November  14  and  15  in  Phoenix. 
Election  of  officers  and  board  members 
will  occur  at  that  time.  Mr.  Rives  reminded 
board  members  that  at  least  one-third  of 
those  elected  must  be  suggested  by  organi- 
zations of  the  blind,  and  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  seek  input  from  these  groups. 
Thus,  we  can  expect  to  receive  the  usual 
letter  from  NAC  asking  for  our  "sugges- 
tions." This  letter  will  be  sent  to  establish 


the  record  that  we  were  asked.  Of  course, 
we  still  have  the  old-fashioned  notion  that 
representatives,  in  order  to  represent  their 
constituents,  must  be  elected  by  those  con- 
stituents, rather  than  by  the  NAC  Board. 
This  will  allow  NAC  to  fill  its  "consumer" 
board  positions  with  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  the  Blind,  its  "company 
union." 

Mr.  Rives  stated  that  with  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Jernigan  and  the  succession  to  the 
NFB  presidency  by  Ralph  Sanders,  he  would 
try  again  to  cooperate  with  the  Federation 
by  seeking  our  full  participation  in  NAC. 
He  assured  the  board  that  Federation  par- 
ticipation in  NAC  would  only  be  possible  if 
the  integrity  of  NAC  and  the  integrity  of 
blind  persons  can  be  maintained.  He  ex- 
plained this  to  mean  that  blind  persons 
must  be  allowed  to  express  their  own  views, 
not  those  that  are  manufactured  for  them. 
This  is  quite  a  point  of  view.  Obviously  Mr. 
Rives  believes  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
blind  to  hold  views  that  disagree  with 
NAC's. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rive's  report  was 
a  pep  talk.  He  emphasized  NAC's  past 
achievements  and  promised  a  bright  future. 
The  meeting  adjourned  some  two  hours 
after  it  had  begun.  It  consisted  of  the  same 
old  monotony  of  reports,  witii  little  input 
from  board  members  or  the  "professionals" 
who  were  supposed  to  tlock  to  the  meeting. 
Everything  of  consequence  (if  such  a  word 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  NAC)  is 
relegated  to  the  secret  executive  committee 
meetings,  and  the  so-called  "open  meeting 
policy"  is  still  a  formality  and  a  sham. 

The  action  on  that  warm  summer  day 
was  occurring  outside  of  the  hotel.  A  large 
quantity  of  literature  was  distributed  to  the 
public  as  Federationists  marched  around 
the  hotel  and  into  downtown  Portland.  The 
response  from  the  press  was  excellent,  and 
many  of  us  were  kept  busy  talking  with 
radio,  TV,  and  newspaper  reporters.  Stories 
about  the  demonstration  were  carried  in 
many  newspapers  and  on  all  the  major 
Portland  area  radio  and  TV  stations.  Our 
success  with  the  press  can  be  attributed  to 
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the  hard  work  of  Patti  Shreck  and  the  other 
members  of  tlie  press  committee. 

Each  of  us  left  Portland  with  a  renewed 
spirit  of  dedication  to  seek  the  reform  or 
continue  the  exposure  of  NAC,  and  to 
work  to  increase  the  number  present  at  the 
next  demonstration  in  Phoenix.  We  are  on 


the  road  to  victory  in  our  battle  to  reform 
NAC,  and  the  loss  of  the  HEW  grant  is  yet 
another  step  on  the  road  to  success. 

As  the  blind  of  the  country  continue  to 
mobilize  and  to  learn  more  about  NAC, 
this  regressive  agency  will  continue  to  reap 
the  consequences  of  its  actions.  D 


THE   BEAT  GOES  ON: 
THE   SANDERS -RIVES -McDonald   CORRESPONDENCE 


Since  the  Convention  this  summer.  Presi- 
dent Sanders  has  received  letters  of  congrat- 
ulation from  friends  of  the  Federation,  and 
from  some  others.  Two  examples  of  the  lat- 
ter are  reprinted  here,  along  with  President 
Sanders'  replies. 

NATIONAL  ACCREDITATION  COUNCIL 

FOR  AGENCIES  SERVING  THE  BLIND 

AND  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED, 

New  York,  New  York.  August  1.  1977. 

Mr.  RALPH  W.  SANDERS, 

President.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Baltimore.  Maryland. 

DEAR  RALPH:  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Accreditation  Council,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend to  you  our  warmest  good  wishes  as 
you  assume  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  work 
constructively  together  to  achieve  the  goal 
both  our  organizations  share -to  help  blind 
people  achieve  their  fullest  potential 
through  strengthened  services. 
Cordially, 

LOUIS  H.  RIVES,  Jr. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Baltimore.  Maryland,  August  31,  1977. 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  RIVES,  Jr., 
National  Accreditation  Council 

for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 

and  Visually  Handicapped, 
New  York,  New  York. 

DEAR  LOU:  I  have  your  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 1,  1977,  in  which  you  express  the  hope 


that  we  can  "work  constructively  together 
to  achieve  the  goal  both  our  organizations 
share— to  help  blind  people  achieve  their  full- 
est potential  through  strengthened  services." 

I,  like  my  tens  of  thousands  of  colleagues 
in  the  organized  blind  movement,  wish  we 
could  work  constructively  with  NAC.  The 
experience  of  the  past  years  does  not  lend 
itself  to  much  optimism  for  the  future, 
however. 

In  your  letter  you  say,  "to  achieve  the 
goal  our  organizations  share-to  help  blind 
people  achieve  their  fullest  potential 
through  strengthened  services."  One  of  the 
real  difficulties  in  all  human  transactions  is 
the  disparity  between  the  word  and  the 
deed.  I  cannot  fault  the  sentiment  of  your 
thought  or  the  words  that  convey  it.  But 
quite  frankly,  Lou,  the  actions  of  the  Na- 
tional Accreditation  Council  during  the 
recent  years  cannot  support  the  claim  that 
our  organizations  share  this  mutual  goal. 

In  1974  you  personally  involved  your- 
self in  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
structive move  in  developing  a  working 
relationship  between  the  blind  in  the  nation 
and  NAC  when  you  served  on  NAC's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee.  So  constructive  was  the  work 
of  the  committee  that  it  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise solution  to  the  difficulties  which 
would  have  brought  all  parties  into  a  sound 
working  relationship.  I  personally  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  NAC  Board 
meeting  in  which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
proposal  was  submitted.  Another  member 
of  that  committee  made  numerous  motions 
to  attempt  to  gain  its  acceptance.  You,  un- 
fortunately, had  apparently  abandoned  the 
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work  of  the  committee  and  did  not  see  fit 
to  push  for  its  acceptance. 

Where  there  had  been  the  promise  of  a 
constructive  wori<ing  relationship,  we  found 
only  tokenism  and  a  complete  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  legitimate  consumer  repre- 
sentation. As  I  said  before,  the  work  and 
the  deed  are  often  not  the  same.  The  action 
we  have  seen  NAC  take  consists  of  for-the- 
record  letters  written  to  the  organized  blind 
movement  by  an  assortment  of  NAC  offi- 
cials. But  no  purpose  can  be  served  in  this 
letter  by  recounting  the  many  communica- 
tions we  have  exchanged  in  the  past  con- 
cerning NAC's  past  actions. 

In  fact,  in  light  of  ail  the  previous  com- 
munications, I  am  curious  as  to  the  purpose 
of  your  letter.  Or  was  it  also  written  for  the 
record?  In  any  event,  I  hope  that  the  future 
actions  of  NAC  will  support  a  constructive 
working  relationship  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  concept. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  actions  and 
words,  let  me  express  to  you  the  hope  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  do  not  misassess 
my  presidency,  taking  it  to  mean  a  change 
in  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Federa- 
tion with  regard  to  NAC.  The  facts  are 
something  else.  Our  actions  have  been  con- 
sistent with  our  words.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  I  have  been  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
for  some  time;  and  as  you  also  know,  I 
have  been  particularly  close  to  the  formula- 
tion of  all  policies  concerning  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  in  the  past  several 
years.  NAC  has  long  persisted  in  the  notion 
that  the  difficulty  between  NAC  and  the 
blind  was  somehow,  mysteriously,  based  on 
a  personal  difference  between  Dr.  Jernigan 
and  NAC.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
you  and  your  colleagues  explain  away  the 
large  number  of  Federationists  who  were  in 
Portland  and  the  large  number  of  Federa- 
tionists who  will  continue  to  assemble 
wherever  NAC  meets  in  the  future  until  we 
are  able  to  develop  a  constructive  working 
relationship.  Lou,  we  in  the  organized  blind 
movement  have  also  built  a  record.  But  our 
written  record  is  consistent  with  our  actions. 


The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  accreditation,  but  we  are  op- 
posed to  accreditation  without  meaningful 
representation.  We  are  opposed  to  NAC's 
accreditation  of  substandard  agencies  for 
political,  not  professional,  purposes.  We  are 
opposed  to  NAC's  absolute  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  blind  served  by  the  agencies  it  pur- 
ports to  accredit  as  a  legitimate  group  for 
input  into  the  accreditation  process. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  you  that  I  too 
sincerely  hope  that  we  can  work  construc- 
tively together.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
can  identify  goals  we  mutually  share.  If 
you  really  wish  a  constructive  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  blind  of  the  nation,  then 
you  need  but  demonstrate  it  by  your  ac- 
tions. If  you  fail  to  demonstrate  it  through 
your  actions,  we  shall  continue  to  oppose 
the  National  Accreditation  Council.  We 
shall  continue  to  make  a  visible  presence  at 
all  meetings  of  NAC's  board.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  express  our  opposition  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  Congress,  to  private  foundations, 
and  in  the  field  of  work  with  and  for  the 
blind.  We,  the  blind,  will  continue  to  await 
your  answer. 
Sincerely, 

RALPH  SANDERS. 
President. 


CHICAGO  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Chicago.  Illinois.  August  16.  1977. 
Mr.  RALPH  W.  SANDERS, 
President.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Baltimore.  Maryland. 

DEAR  RALPH:  Please  accept  my  sincere 
(if  belated!)  congratulations  on  your  recent 
election  as  the  new  NFB  President. 

I  feel  this  is  a  critical  development  in 
services  to  the  blind  of  this  country  and 
wanted  to  express  to  you  the  hope  that 
you  see  an  end  to  the  severe  rifts  that  have 
developed  within  our  field  in  recent  years. 

Better  services  can  be  the  goal  of  all  of 
us  working  together  as  a  team.  You  are  in  a 
position  to  lead  on  this  and  accomplish 
more  for  the  blind  than  any  other  single 
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individual  in  this  country. 

What  great  tilings  we  all  could  accomplish 
if  the  differences  between  NFB  and  the 
other  organizations  could  be  resolved. 

In  no  way  do  I  represent  any  national 
organization  and  am  writing  you  as  a  con- 
cerned individual  who  would  like  to  help. 

I  would  appreciate,  Ralph,  if  you  could 
give  me  an  idea  of  your  thinking.  It  is  criti- 
cally important  at  this  time. 

Also,  in  your  travels  around  the  country, 
if  you  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Chicago, 
I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  visit  the  Light- 
house   we  are  really  not  that  bad. 

Sincerely, 

FRED  McDonald, 
Executive  Director. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

Baltimore.  Maryland.  September  8.  1977. 

Mr.  FRED  McDONALD, 

Executive  Director.  Chicago  Lighthouse 

for  the  Blind. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

DEAR  FRED:  This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  August  16,  1977.  In 
your  letter  you  say,  "Better  services  can  be 
the  goal  of  all  of  us  working  together  as  a 
team.  You  are  in  a  position  to  lead  on  this 
and  accomplish  more  for  the  blind  than 
any  other  single  individual  in  this  country." 
I  must  humbly  agree  that  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  will  be.  in  the  long  run, 
in  a  position  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
all  disagreements  existing  between  the  orga- 
nized blind  movement  and  those  agencies 
serving  the  blind  which  have  placed  them- 
selves in  an  adversary  position  against  the 
views  of  the  blind  of  this  nation.  I  am 
pleased  that  you  can  acknowledge  that  fact. 

In  your  letter  you  express  a  noble  senti- 
ment when  you  say,  "What  great  things  we 
all  could  accomplish  if  the  differences  be- 
tween NFB  and  the  other  organizations 
could  be  resolved."  As  I  say,  the  sentiments 
you  express  are  noble.  I  only  wish  that  you 


and  your  colleagues  in  agencies  accredited 
by  the  National  Accreditation  Council,  in 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  and  in 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
could  express  such  sentiments  through  your 
actions. 

While  you  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
organized  blind  movement  will  have  the 
principal  say  in  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
the  difficulties,  the  real  purpose  of  your 
letter  is  indicated  in  your  opening  state- 
ments. You  say,  "I  feel  this  is  a  critical  dev- 
elopment in  services  to  the  blind  of  this 
country  and  wanted  to  express  to  you  the 
hope  that  you  see  an  end  to  the  severe  rifts 
that  have  developed  within  our  field  in 
recent  years."  You,  like  many  of  your  col- 
leagues, are  seemingly  unwilling  to  recognize 
any  role  that  you  play  in  creating  the  rifts 
within  the  tleld  of  work  for  the  blind.  It  is 
interesting  to  me  that  you  can  serve  as  heads 
and  staff  members  of  agencies  purporting 
to  serve  the  blind  and  wage  overt,  cold,  and 
cruel  warfare  upon  the  blind  of  the  nation, 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  it  is  up  to  the 
organized  blind  movement  to  settle  the  rift 
within  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  Read- 
ing your  statements,  contrasted  against  your 
actions,  leaves  me  open  to  suspicion  as  to 
your  purpose.  If  you  really  mean  what  you 
say,  then  join  us  in  the  organized  blind 
movement  in  our  fight  for  self-determina- 
tion. Join  us  in  the  struggle  for  equality  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  society.  Join 
us  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  first-class  citizen- 
ship. Join  us  in  our  efforts  to  have  the 
agencies  that  serve  us  be  responsive  to  us. 

I  see  no  reason  for  there  to  be  any  rift 
within  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind;  but 
as  I  see  it,  it  is  up  to  those  of  you  who 
caused  the  rift  to  resolve  it.  We,  the  blind 
of  the  nation,  await  your  answer  through 
your  actions,  not  your  words.  If  you  will, 
come  and  join  us.  We  are  really  not  so  bad. 

Sincerely, 

RALPH  W.  SANDERS, 

President.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

n 
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ALL,  SMALL,   SMALLER,  SMALLEST: 

A   REPORT  ON   THE   AFFILIATED   LEADERSHIP   LEAGUE 

OF   AND   FOR   THE   BLIND   (ALL.) 


.  .  .  and  ALL  the  king's  men 
cuiildn  't  put  Hitmpty  together  again. 

For  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been 
considerable  pubhcity  about  the  Affiliated 
Leadership  League  of  and  for  the  Blind 
(ALL).  In  order  to  understand  what  ALL  is 
and  where  it  came  from,  it  is  necessary  to 
back  up  a  few  years  and  discuss  its  origins 
and  the  needs  it  fulfills.  For  most  readers, 
it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  ALL  is  the 
latest  child  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  But  for  others,  a  little  history 
will  be  instructive. 

As  one  of  the  richest  and  oldest  agencies 
in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB) 
feels  that  its  words  ought  to  have  great 
weight.  Indeed,  it  has  consistently  felt  that 
it  alone  is  in  the  position  to  say  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  for  the  blind.  But  during 
the  last  forty  years,  the  blind  have  met  to- 
gether-as  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind— and  discussed  for  themselves  what 
they  need  and  what  is  good  for  them.  What 
dismayed  the  AFB  was  that,  once  the  blind 
had  found  their  own  voice  and  had  reviewed 
their  experience  with  the  AFB  and  other 
charitable  agencies  set  up  for  their  benefit, 
they  decided  that  the  Foundation  did  not 
truly  represent  their  best  interests  at  all. 

They  found,  in  fact,  that  the  AFB  was  a 
foundation  with  a  point  of  view  as  distinct 
as  the  Federation's;  The  AFB  was  devoted 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  professionals  in 
work  with  the  blind  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  Federation  was  committed  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  blind  themselves. 
It  further  became  clear  that  to  the  AFB, 
the  stability  of  the  professional  field  de- 
pended on  the  blind  remaining  in  need  of 
services  -in  other  words,  remaining  in  a  state 
of  need.  We  saw  all  this;  and  we  said  it, 
clearly  and  publicly. 

Many    professionals    in    work    with    the 


blind  understood  and  agreed  with  what  we 
were  saying.  Thus  the  AFB  saw  that  even 
the  professionals  were  no  longer  its  unques- 
tioning partisans.  But  the  Foundation  was 
so  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  its  deeds 
were  blessed  that  the  new  point  of  view  be- 
ing voiced  by  the  F'ederation  was  unaccepta- 
ble. It  decided  that  the  NFB  was  an  example 
of  organizational  hysteria  and  of  the  sorry 
psychological  syndrome  of  blindness.  The 
NFB  was  accused  of  fragmenting  the  field, 
of  being  destructive  and  unreasonable. 

This  was  the  initial  reaction  of  the  AFB. 
Its  considered  response  was  longer  in  emerg- 
ing, and  the  nature  of  the  response  was  so 
cynical  and  so  absent  of  ethical  restraint  as 
to  amaze  anyone  who  studies  the  field  to- 
day. Using  its  vast  financial  resources,  the 
AFB  decided  to  sponsor  or  create  organiza- 
tions at  various  levels  in  the  field.  These 
organizations-whatever  their  other  dissimi- 
larities-would be  united  in  their  support  of 
the  AFB  approach  to  blindness. 

The  Foundation  may  have  believed  at 
first  that  there  was  genuine  support  for  such 
a  move-that  the  NFB  was  a  freak  occur- 
rence, the  work  of  a  handful  of  unusually 
aggressive  and  extraordinarily  gifted  blind 
persons.  Within  the  context  of  the  notion 
of  blindness  being  spread  by  the  AFB,  it 
was  not  possible  to  believe  that  blind  per- 
sons (average,  rank-and-file,  ordinary  blind 
persons,  that  is)  were  capable  beings  able  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  hope  that  the  NFB  was  the  work  of 
a  few  "exceptional"  blind  persons,  however, 
was  shattered  over  the  ensuing  years  as  the 
Federation  grew  phenomenally,  enlisting 
the  blind  to  activity  and  progress  unknown 
in  their  history.  The  success  of  the  NFB, 
both  in  engaging  the  loyalty  of  the  blind 
and  in  achieving  tangible  progress  for  them, 
has  driven  the  AFB  and  its  supporters  into 
an  ethically  intolerable  position.  It  has  pro- 
vided  to  us  a  startling  example  of  people 
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noundering  in  their  own  bad  faith,  of  peo- 
ple rationalizing  despicable  actions,  of  peo- 
ple so  locked  into  the  position  they  have 
taken  in  the  past  that  they  are  unable  to 
alter  it.  It  is  a  classic  example  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  statement  that  power  corrupts, 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  publicized  of  the 
AFB  puppet  organizations  is  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  or 
NAC.  NAC  was  set  up  to  provide  standards 
for  the  field,  to  make  pronouncements 
which  would  be  marketed  as  "consensuses" 
of  the  professional  field.  From  its  very 
birth  in  the  mid-1960's,  NAC  (and  its  pre- 
decessor, COMSTAC)  has  been  the  center 
of  controversy.  It  was  said  then,  and  ever 
since,  that  rather  than  reflecting  a  consen- 
sus, NAC  was  trying  to  impose  one.  Its 
standards  were  seen  to  be  the  AFB's  con- 
ception of  professional  excellence,  just  as  it 
was  clear  that  the  AFB  had  staffed  and  pro- 
vided funding  for  NAC. 

These  criticisms  were  voiced  throughout 
the  field;  but  they  came  most  strongly 
from  the  Federation.  We  suspected  that  if 
it  were  left  alone,  NAC— supported  by  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  AFB-would  be 
accepted  as  the  benign  and  objective  author- 
ity it  pretended  to  be.  We  were  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  when  lobbyists  for  the 
AFB  and  NAC  suggested  again  and  again  to 
the  government  that  federal  grants  or  con- 
tracts ought  to  be  conditioned  on  NAC 
accreditation.  We  began  our  efforts  to 
reform  NAC,  and  when  that  proved  impos- 
sible, to  expose  it  for  what  it  was. 

Indeed,  NAC  gradually  became  something 
much  worse  than  what  we  were  saying.  As 
the  dream  of  using  NAC  to  dictate  standards 
to  all  programs  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
began  to  fade,  the  Foundation  looked 
around  for  other  uses  for  NAC  and  its 
battle-worn  standards.  The  uses  it  found 
have  been  reported  in  the  Monitor  as  they 
evolved.  The  present  function  of  NAC  can 
be  described  as  follows;  When  an  agency 
(and  this  is  usually,  though  not  always,  an 
agency    associated    with    the    AFB)    faces 


efforts  by  its  blind  clients  to  reform  it,  the 
agency  turns  to  NAC.  NAC  then  stamps 
that  agency  with  its  seal  of  approval,  which 
is  "accreditation"-one  might  almost  say, 
with  the  mark  of  the  beast.  The  "accredited" 
agency  then  turns  to  the  press  or  to  its 
backers  and  says,  "Look,  this  accrediting 
body,  representing  the  best  thought  in 
the  field,  says  our  program  is  in  accordance 
with  current  high  standards."  Then  they 
say,  "These  blind  people  picketing  at  our 
door  represent  a  radical  splinter  group,  the 
NFB.  But  there  is  another  organization  of 
the  blind  which  represents  the  mainstream 
and  which  also  supports  us." 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  AFB- 
dominated  groups,  the  American  Council 
of  the  Blind,  or  ACB.  In  the  late  1950's, 
the  Federation  had  reached  a  strength  (in- 
cluding financial  strength)  such  that  some 
saw  leadership  of  the  movement  as  desirable 
for  reasons  other  than  the  opportunities  it 
offered  to  further  the  progress  of  the  blind. 
A  dissident  group  led  by  Durward  McDaniel 
attempted  to  unseat  the  officers  of  the 
NFB,  using  as  their  main  tool  not  majority 
votes— which  they  could  not  get— but  char- 
acter assassination.  Frustrated  by  the  loyal 
support  displayed  by  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration toward  Jacobus  tenBroek  and  his 
administration,  they  accused  Professor 
tenBroek  of  being  a  ruthless  dictator.  They 
then  began  a  campaign  of  such  divisiveness 
that  the  Federation  came  close  to  being 
destroyed  as  an  effective  force. 

Finally,  after  Professor  tenBroek's  resig- 
nation as  NFB  President,  the  Federation 
rallied  to  its  own  survival  and  expelled  the 
dissidents,  who  then  formed  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind.  The  ACB  claimed 
that  theirs  was  the  true,  democratic,  and 
above  all,  cooperative  organization  of  the 
blind-cooperation  here  meaning  coopera- 
tion with  the  agencies  being  criticized  by 
the  NFB.  For  after  all,  what  was  left  them 
but  to  throw  in  with  the  other  enemies  of 
the  organized  blind  movement.  The  leaders 
of  the  ACB  found  themselves  in  the  classic 
position  described  by  the  antagonist  in 
Paradise  Lost  when  he  cries;  "To  reign  is 
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worth  ambition  though  in  hell:  Better  to 
reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heav'n."  Or  as 
Satan  later  states:  "Farewell  remorse:  ail 
good  to  me  is  lost;  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

All  of  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  have 
confused  Federationism  with  God's  truth, 
but  the  situation  is  much  the  same:  Once 
the  ACB  had  proclaimed  Federationism  to 
be  unacceptable,  they  were  forced  to  adhere 
to  what  was  left.  And  if  that  was  not  evil, 
the  aroma  seemed  mightly  similar  to  the 
rest  of  the  bhnd.  The  ACB  declared  that 
blind  people  ought  to  be  easy-going;  they 
ought  to  cooperate  with  those  agencies  try- 
ing so  hard  to  help  them.  Anything  that 
even  smacked  of  aggressiveness  or  impa- 
tience ought  to  be  avoided.  As  a  result,  the 
ACB  attracted  much  of  its  membership 
from  among  blind  persons  attached  to  agen- 
cies (though  even  so  the  numbers  were  com- 
paratively small).  Indeed,  at  a  dinner  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  spring,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ACB  affihate  in  Arkansas  told 
Jim  Gashel  that  he  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent because  he  was  the  only  member  not 
employed  by  the  state  agency. 

This  was  clearly  the  group  for  the  Foun- 
dation. Even  more,  here  was  clearly  the 
group  to  support  NAC.  As  the  Federa- 
tion became  more  pressing  in  its  demand 
that  NAC  put  consumers  on  its  board,  NAC 
responded  by  enlisting  ACB  members  for 
the  job.  The  ACB  strength  on  the  NAC 
Board  began  to  rival  that  of  the  AFB.  Then, 
some  years  back,  Reese  Robrahn,  former 
president  of  the  ACB  and  present  staff 
member,  was  put  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation;  and  this  past 
January,  the  AFB  began  openly  providing 
funds  to  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

But  the  ACB  has  not  prospered.  Its  lack 
of  meaningful  program  and  its  eagerness  to 
side  with  regressive  agencies  in  the  field 
have  not  drawn  the  blind  to  its  banner.  As 
a  result,  the  ACB  subsists  as  an  organization 
with  a  small,  quiescent  membership.  The 
ACB  leaders  are  active,  but  their  activity  has 
mainly  been  directed  to  getting  even  with 
the  Federation  which  expelled  them.  We 
don't  want  to  overwork  poor  Milton,  but 


one  more  quotation  from  his  poem  seems 
apposite:  "What  though  the  field  be  lost? 
All  is  not  lost;  th'unconquerable  will.  And 
study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate." 

What  has  emerged  from  the  ACB.  and 
lately  from  NAC,  is  a  willingness  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  blind  if  this  is  what  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Feder- 
ation. It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  would 
be  so.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Federation  has  brought  NAC  to  its  present 
tattered  state.  It  was  not  something  we 
could  have  done  unless  the  majority  of  the 
blind  and  a  large  segment  of  the  profession- 
al field  agreed  with  our  perception  of  the 
matter;  but  it  was  the  NFB  which  from  the 
beginning  realized  the  actual  purpose  behind 
the  creation  of  NAC  and  determined  that 
that  purpose  must  not  be  achieved.  As  the 
result  of  our  constant  exposure  of  NAC's 
actions,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  those  ac- 
tions, NAC  has  been  utterly  discredited 
with  the  field,  and  to  a  large  extent,  with 
the  government.  It  lost  its  federal  funding 
some  time  ago,  and  an  attempt  to  gain 
another  federal  grant  this  summer  was  un- 
successful. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  declining  strength  of 
NAC,  along  with  the  downward  spiral  of 
the  ACB,  which  made  the  Foundation  feel 
it  was  time  for  a  new  organization  to  enter 
the  field.  But  there  was  also  one  other  oc- 
currence which  made  the  time  seem  ripe. 

This  occurrence  was  the  failure  of  NAC's 
attempt  to  take  over  the  National  Council 
of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind  (NCSAB). 
The  NCSAB  is  an  organization  made  up  of 
directors  of  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 
The  NCSAB  had  been  wavering  in  its  sup- 
port of  NAC,  and  finally  it  suspended  sup- 
port altogether  pending  meaningful  reform 
of  the  accreditation  system.  In  retaliation, 
NAC  organized  a  rump  meeting  of  NCSAB. 
At  that  meeting,  the  office  of  president- 
elect was  declared  vacant,  and  a  NAC  sup- 
porter was  "elected"  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Then  those  present  at  the  rump  meeting  sat 
down  with  Richard  Bleecker,  the  executive 
director  of  NAC.  and  began  changing  the 
NCSAB  bylaws.  When  a  court  restrained  the 
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phony  new  president-elect  from  holding 
himself  out  to  the  public  as  the  real  presi- 
dent-elect or  president  of  NCSAB.  the  NAC 
group  tried  another  tactic.  The  next  legally 
constituted  NCSAB  meeting  was  to  be  an 
election;  and  the  AFB-NAC  group  let  it  he 
known  that  travel  expenses  to  the  meeting 
were  available  to  NCSAB  members  who 
supported  NAC.  Despite  this,  however,  the 
election  results  were  mixed.  The  only  clear 
outcome  was  the  indication  that  NCSAB 
members  had  had  more  than  enough  of 
NAC's  manipulations  (although  it  would  he 
misleading  to  imply  that  those  manipula- 
tions have  ceased). 

Accepting,  then,  that  outright  domination 
of  the  NCSAB  was  not  feasible  in  the  near 
future,  AFB.  NAC,  and  ACB  turned  to  their 
past  experience.  If  the  NCSAB  would  not 
toe  the  hne,  they  would  create  another 
organization  to  take  its  place.  And  thus  was 
born  the  Affiliated  Leadership  League  of 
and  for  the  Blind. 

The  scope  of  this  new  group  may  be  gath- 
ered from  its  initials;  it  is  to  be  called  ALL. 
In  fact,  it  is  more  than  a  substitute  for  the 
NCSAB:  In  the  best  modern  tradition,  ALL 
is  a  coalition!  In  the  words  of  Dr.  R.  T. 
McLean,  chairman  of  ALL's  membership 
committee  (and  president  of  the  ACB  affili- 
ate in  Louisiana);  "For  the  first  time  agen- 
cies and  institutions  working  for  the  blind 
and  visually  impaired  and  organizations  of 
the  blind  are  joining  together  in  a  represen- 
tative team  to  provide  positive  support  and 
action  to  achieve  better  services  for  the 
blind.  The  Affiliated  Leadership  League 
(ALL)  is  now  organized  and  has  begun  to 
move." 

The  Affiliated  Leadership  League,  then. 
is  intended  to  represent  not  only  agencies 
and  professionals,  but  the  blind  as  well.  As 
Loyal  Apple,  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  wrote  in  a  general 
membership  solicitation  which  was,  ironical- 
ly, mailed  to  the  NFB  President;  "...  I  am 
writing  to  invite  your  organization  and 
other  organizations  and  agencies  of  and  for 
the  blind  to  participate  in  a  new  and  unique 
coahtion.  This  is  the  only  organization  of 


its  kind  in  our  field  of  interest.  It  was 
formed  because  of  a  compelling  need  to 
unify  action.  Througli  the  Affiliated  Leader- 
ship League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  Ameri- 
ca-ALL  your  organization  will  have  a 
new  opportunity  to  influence  courses  of 
action,  to  discourage  negative  forces,  and 
to  encourage  progress." 

When  the  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  writes  about  dis- 
couraging "negative  forces,"  members  of 
the  organized  blind  movement  had  better 
expect  attack. 

The  Apple  letter  was  sent  out  in  June 
1976,  before  ALL  had  held  its  first  public 
meeting.  Mr.  Apple  was  writing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "executive  committee"  of  ALL- 
a  committee  apparently  appointed  by  those 
involved  in  the  planning  sessions  for  ALL 
held  in  the  fall  of  1975.  These  planning 
sessions  produced  not  only  an  initial  execu- 
tive committee,  but  a  statement  of  purposes 
and  organizational  bylaws.  Federationists 
with  long  memories  will  remember  that  this 
method  of  proceeding  is  identical  to  that 
used  in  the  formation  of  COMSTAC,  the 
predecessor  of  NAC.  That  is,  by  the  time 
the  general  field  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  organization,  the  rules  and  personnel 
had  already  been  determined. 

Notice  how  it  worked  in  this  case;  The 
original  bylaws  of  ALL  state;  "The  highest 
governing  body  of  the  League  and  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  policy  authority  shall  be  a 
National  Delegate  Assembly."  But  then  the 
bylaws  go  on  to  state  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  join  that  assembly;  "Applicant 
organizations  shall  be  admitted  to  partici- 
pation by  majority  vote  of  the  Executive 
Board."  Thus,  although  the  delegate  assem- 
bly determines  policy  and  elects  the  board, 
the  board  determines  who  is  in  the  assembly. 
The  executive  committee  which  deter- 
mined the  first  assembly  existed  before- 
hand—chosen by  all's  organizers. 

But-ALL  will  reply-the  initial  gov- 
erning body  was  an  "executive  commit- 
tee.'' not  the  "executive  board.''  Yes. 
but  the  executive  board  elected  at  the 
first  delegate  assembly  retained  the  major 
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elements  of  the  committee  formed  before 
that-a  committee  chaired  by  Durward 
McDaniei  (national  representative  of  the 
ACB  and  member  of  the  NAC  Board)  and, 
in  addition,  containing  Jansen  Noyes  as 
vice-chairman  (Mr.  Noyes  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  AFB),  Loyal 
Apple  (president  of  the  AFB),  and  Richard 
Bleecker  (executive  director  of  NAC).  The 
treasurer  of  the  executive  committee  was  a 
NAC  Board  member,  and  the  secretary  was 
a  member  of  the  AFB  board  of  trustees. 

When  the  executive  board  was  elected, 
Durward  McDaniei  and  Jansen  Noyes  were 
retained.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
replaced  by  Elizabeth  Lennon  (delegate 
from  the  ACB  Michigan  affiliate)  and  Joseph 
Larkin  -both  of  them  members  of  the  NAC 
Board.  Apple  and  Bleecker  went  off,  but 
Lou  Rives  (the  president  of  NAC)  came  on. 

An  article  by  Don  O.  Nold,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fall  1976  issue  oi  Dialogue, 
carries  this  a  little  further.  The  article  was 
appropriately  titled  "Affiliated  Leadership 
League  in  Support  of  NAC,"  and  in  it  Mr. 
Nold  reported  on  the  first  delegate  assembly 
of  ALL.  He  wrote,  in  part: 

"At  the  meeting  delegates  representing 
organizations  having  paid  dues  were  seated 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  with  representa- 
tives of  other  organizations  and  agencies  on 
the  other  side  as  observers.  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter expressed  disappointment  that  so  much 
had  been  done  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
such  as  establishing  membership  fees  and 
eligibility,  believing  that  this  was  to  be  done 
through  discussion  as  a  part  of  the  first 
meeting's  agenda.  .  .  .  Several  delegates,  as 
well  as  observers,  were  also  apprehensive 
about  plans  to  share  office  space  with  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  believing  that  this  might  create  a 
confiict  of  interest  for  organizations  not 
affiliated  with  or  in  agreement  with  the 
policies  of  the  American  Council." 

Another  part  of  the  Nold  article  reads  as 
follows:  "Prior  to  the  Hot  Springs  meeting 
[the  first  delegate  assembly)  an  organiza- 
tional committee  wrote  a  set  of  bylaws  and 
policy  statements  that  were  adopted  by  the 


charter  members  with  minor  changes  in 
text.  ...  It  was  reported  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  provided  S40,000 
to  launch  the  project." 

This  was  too  much  for  Durward  McDan- 
iei, who  replied  (in  the  September-October 
1976  issue  of  the  Braille  Forum)  as  follows: 
"The  Fall  issue  of  Dialogue  with  the  Blind 
contains  some  misleading  and  erroneous  in- 
formation about  the  Affiliated  Leadership 
League  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  America 
(ALL),  which  must  be  clarified  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing about  this  new  organization.  Spe- 
cifically, the  American  Foundation  did  not 
provide  $40,000  to  launch  the  project,  and 
such  a  fact  was  not  reported." 

Mr.  McDaniel's  disclaimer  is  a  gem  of  its 
kind.  He  does  not  say  the  AFB  did  not  pro- 
vide funds  to  launch  ALL,  he  says  "specif- 
ically" it  did  not  provide  $40,000-leading 
one  to  wonder  if  it  did  not  provide  a  good 
deal  more,  or  maybe  a  penny  less.  Then  he 
says,  "and  such  a  fact  was  not  reported"— 
strongly  suggesting  that  it  is  a  fact.  But 
whether  it  is  or  not,  considering  the  make- 
up of  ALL,  it  is  certain  that  the  AFB's 
domination  of  the  organization-either 
directly  or  by  means  of  organizations  it 
dominates— is  total. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Forum  contains 
the  keynote  address  delivered  at  the  first 
ALL  delegate  assembly  by  NAC  president 
Louis  Rives.  If  it  was  not  already  clear 
what  Loyal  Apple  meant  when  he  referred 
to  discouraging  "negative  forces,"  Mr.  Rives 
makes  the  matter  even  plainer.  Here  are 
some  quotations  from  his  address: 

"We  don't  have  an  organization  which 
must  assume  the  responsibility  not  only  for 
policing  what  it  does  itself  and  what  its 
member  agencies  and  organizations  do,  but 
which  must  have  the  responsibility  for  po- 
licing what  outsiders  do." 

"We  must  have  the  capacity  to  support 
each  other  against  attack  and  from  encroach- 
ment on  what  we  believe  is  right  and  proper 
and  just.  Too  many  times,  agencies  have 
had  to  stand  alone,  not  only  against  attack 
from  an  organization  .  .  .  ." 
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"We  stand  for  quality  delivery  of  services. 
That  means  sometimes  that  we  must  stand 
out  and  say  rlwse  are  good  services  and 
we're  going  to  stand  for  these  services 
whether  other  organizations  do  or  not." 

Federationists  will  have  little  trouble 
interpreting  these  references  to  "an  organi- 
zation" and  "other  organizations."  He 
means  us:  he  means  the  blind  who  have 
dared  to  point  out  that  highly  paid  admini- 
strators and  meaningless  academic  qualifi- 
cations coupled  with  degrading  treatment 
of  blind  clients  do  not  add  up  to  quality 
delivery  of  services. 

But  let  us  examine  the  organizations 
which  make  up  ALL.  You  will  understand 
why  Loyal  Apple  calls  it  a  "unique  coali- 
tion." A  list  of  ALL  members  was  published 
in  the  Forum  last  fall.  That  list  contained 
27  names.  ALL  now  says  it  has  47  mem- 
bers, but  an  examination  of  the  shorter  list 
will  allow  you  to  figure  out  who  these  20 
new  members  probably  are.  (Incidentally, 
at  the  second  ALL  delegate  assembly  this 
summer,  only  36  of  these  47  organizations 
bothered  to  send  delegates.) 

Leading  the  list  is  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Farther  down  is  the 
National  Accreditation  Council.  There  is 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  (an 
article  about  MSB  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue);  there  is  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind  (which  readers  will  remember 
from  Monitor  articles  in  1973,  describing 
the  lawsuit  brought  against  the  society  by 
blind  vendors);  there  is  the  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  the  Albany  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  Ail  of  these  are  NAC- 
accredited.  There  is  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  (until  recently, 
IHB  was  directed  by  former  NAC  president 
Peter  Salmon,  and  its  present  executive  di- 
rector, Joseph  Larkin,  is  a  NAC  Board  mem- 
ber); there  is  the  Dallas  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  (its  executive  director,  Austin 
Scott,  is  a  NAC  Board  member);  and  there 
is  Royal  Maid.  Inc.  All  three  of  these  agen- 
cies have  NAC-accredited  workshops. 

Tlien  there  is  the  Arkansas  Office  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired;  its  director  is 


Louis  Rives,  president  of  NAC.  There  is  the 
Oklahoma  League  for  the  Blind.  Floyd 
Quails,  president  of  the  ACB,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  League  and  was  its  executive 
manager  until  his  retirement  two  years  ago. 
There  is  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
(NIB),  an  agency  spawned  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  January  1976 
Monitor  published  an  article  on  the  sweet- 
heart deal  worked  out  between  NIB  and 
NAC  whereby  workshops  applying  for  NIB 
certification  could  get  NAC  accreditation 
at  cut  rates.  Finally,  there  is  a  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Friends  of  Eye  Research, 
Rehabilitation  and  Treatment  Industries 
for  the  Blind  (FERRAT).  We  know  little 
about  FERRAT,  but  we  note  that  the  sta- 
tionary used  by  its  executive  director,  Mar- 
vin Brotman,  also  lists  Durward  McDaniel. 

But  this  is  only  14  of  the  27  ALL  mem- 
ber organizations.  Who  are  the  other  13? 
One  of  the  them  is  the  American  Council 
of  the  Blind.  The  other  12  are  affiliates  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind.  Nor 
are  these  simply  the  state  affiliates  of  the 
ACB;  their  special  interest  divisions  have 
also  joined  separately  in  order  to  swell  the 
numbers.  This  is  playing  the  numbers  game 
with  a  vengeance.  By  comparison,  the  NFB 
could  create  a  "coalition"  with  over  60 
member  organizations  of  the  blind  without 
involving  a  single  group  not  affiliated  with 
the  Federation.  But  we  won't.  We  prefer 
to  stick  with  a  name-the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind-which  has  validity  and 
credibility,  and  which  actually  represents 
something. 

ALL,  then,  is  the  third  and  ultimate  pup- 
pet creation  of  the  AFB.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
less  a  new  organization  than  a  last-stand 
battle-grouping  of  the  whole  AFB-NAC- 
ACB  crowd.  NAC  and  the  ACB  have  been 
exposed  and  discredited;  their  usefulness  to 
the  Foundation  is  coming  to  an  end.  This 
new  organization  is  meant  to  supplant 
them.  Thus,  ALL  operates  out  of  the  na- 
tional offices  of  the  ACB;  the  two  organiza- 
tions share  staff  members.  When  Durward 
McDaniel  appears  at  congressional  hearings 
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or  writes  letters  these  days,  he  is  more 
likely  to  do  so  as  chairperson  of  ALL  than 
as  national  representative  of  ACB. 

The  activities  and  positions  of  ALL  are 
what  we  would  expect  from  such  a  group. 
For  example,  ALL  publishes  a  newsletter 
called  All-o-grams.  which  is  edited  by  Roger 
Kingsley,  who  is  administrative  director  of 
ALL  and  also  (according  to  the  May  issue 
of  the  Forum)  administrative  coordinator 
of  the  ACB  national  office.  To  create  a  sub- 
scription list  iox  All-o-grams.  ALL  apparent- 
ly borrowed  the  mailing  list  for  the  AFB 
Newsletter.  The  July  1977  All-o-grams  had 
some  news  items  about  the  NFB  and  its 
leaders,  and  discussed  in  passing  our  policy 
on  unions  in  sheltered  workshops.  Part  of 
the  newsletter  read  as  follows: 

"Ralph  Sanders,  President  and  Director 
of  Blind  Industries  and  Services  of  Maryland, 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  its  Con- 
vention on  July  6th.  He  succeeds  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  Director  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind  who  had  been  NFB's  President 
since  1968.  Jernigan  was  not  a  candidate 
for  any  office. 

"John  T.  McCraw,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Blind  Industries  and  Services 
of  Maryland,  was  elected  to  NFB's  Execu- 
tive Committee.  NFB  aggressively  supports 
unionization  of  workshops  for  the  blind. 
There  is  no  union  in  the  three  shops  oper- 
ated by  Blind  Industries  and  Services  of 
Maryland.  Informed  observers  doubt  that 
NFB  will  promote  unions  in  the  Maryland 
shops." 

There  was  more  a  good  deal  more- 
about  the  Federation  or  its  leaders  in  the 
July  All-o-grams.  but  this  will  suffice  to 
show  the  tone  of  the  publication.  The 
matter  of  unions  in  workshops  was  taken 
up  again  at  the  second  annual  delegate  as- 
sembly of  ALL,  held  in  St.  Louis  this 
August.  There  was  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  subject  moderated  by  Jesse  Rosten  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind.  The 
panel  also  included  Fred  McDonald  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  and  Durward  McDaniel. 
Mr.  McDonald  first  said  that  the  NFB  had 


little  to  do  with  the  NLRB  decision  grant- 
ing shopworkers  the  right  to  organize,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  we  were 
merely  exploiting  the  blind  workers  for  our 
own  purposes.  He  agreed  with  two  other 
speakers  that  NAC  accreditation  already 
provides  adequate  safeguards  for  shopwork- 
ers and  that  unionization  is  not  necessary 
for  their  protection.  It  was  further  suggested 
that  the  radical  promises  made  by  the  NFB 
to  the  workers  at  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
had  scared  them  and  caused  them  to  vote 
against  the  union.  Finally,  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  we  wouldn't  simply  abandon 
the  4,000  to  5.000  blind  workers  who  may 
be  put  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  inevi- 
table shop  closures  resulting  from  unioniza- 
tion. 

Let  us  summarize,  then.  ALL  seems  to 
feel  that  unions  would  be  good  in  Maryland 
but  bad  in  Chicago;  that  no  benefits  will 
come  to  workers  from  a  union,  although 
the  promise  of  benefits  scares  the  workers; 
and  that  the  NFB  hopes  to  close  all  work- 
shops, although  our  President  earns  his  liv- 
ing as  a  workshop  director.  The  only  coher- 
ent element  in  this  is  the  flagrant  hostility 
to  the  NFB. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Dialogue  article 
cited  earlier,  Louis  Rives  made  the  state- 
ment that  "[ALL]  will  not  grow  overnight 
from  the  current  28  agencies  to  the  hun- 
dreds that  ought  to  belong  to  it."  Hundreds 
of  organizations-think  of  it!  And  all  of 
these  will  be  working  together  to  counter- 
act the  "negative  influence"  of  the  NFB. 
But  why  do  they  stop  at  a  hundred?  Why 
not  a  thousand?  or  ten  thousand?  And  yet 
in  a  way,  this  tells  the  whole  stor>'.  For  if 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  did 
not  truly  represent  the  blind,  and  if  our 
programs  and  beliefs  did  not  spell  progress 
for  the  blind,  then  one  organization  would 
be  sufficient  to  spell  our  downfall. 

The  Affiliated  Leadership  League  is  the 
product  of  desperation.  As  the  blind  and, 
increasingly,  the  public  and  the  government 
become  aware  of  the  quality  of  people  as- 
sociated with  the  Foundation  and  become 
aware  of  its  limited  and  selfish  purposes,  its 
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intliience  is  destined  to  diminish  further. 
NAC  is  faded,  the  Council  is  fading;  thus  we 
now  face  the  Affiliated  Leadership  League. 
All  of  this-  the  desperation,  the  origins,  and 
the  real  motive  behind  ALL  are  retlected 
in  a  statement  made  by  NAC  president  Lou 
Rives  at  the  first  ALL  delegate  assembly.  It 
is  a  statement  which  is  certain  to  be  pro- 
phetic. Mr.  Rives  spoke  as  follows: 

"I  hope  that  in  our  deliberations  here,  as 
we  set  this  organization  up,  we  will  keep  in 
mind  that  it  must  grow,  and  that  we  will 
not  limit  it  in  any  way,  except  to  those 
who  believe  in  what  we  stand  for  and  who 
do  subscribe  to  our  principles.  If  we  do  this, 
if  we  work  at  it,  if  we  believe  in  what  we 


say,  if  we  are  willing  to  put  our  own  per- 
sonal commitment  and  the  commitment  of 
the  agencies  and  organizations  we  represent 
behind  it,  it  can  be  sort  of  a  declaration  of 
independence.  If  we  don't,  it  will  be  another 
failure,  and  failures  hurt." 

We  believe  that  ALL  will  be  no  more 
successful  than  its  predecessors.  When  that 
happens,  perhaps  it  will  be  replaced  by 
SMALL,  or  Some  More  Attempts  Leading 
to  Little.  And  maybe  when  that  fails,  we 
will  have  SMALLER,  or  Some  More  At- 
tempts Leading  to  Little  Ever  Retreating. 
And  after  that,  last  and  least,  we  will  face 
SMALLEST,  or  Some  More  Attempts  Lead- 
ing to  Less  Every  Stinking  Time.  D 


BLIND  TEACHERS   MEET 

by    ROBERT  ACOSTA 


There  was  a  record  turnout  at  the  7th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  NFB  Teachers  Division 
held  July  4.  1977,  in  New  Orleans.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  in  conjunction  with  the  NFB 
Convention.  The  theme  for  this  year's  meet- 
ing was  "Mainstreaming  and  Its  Implications 
for  Blind  Youth." 

Our  keynote  speaker  was  Nathaniel 
LaCour,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  We  have  been 
troubled  by  a  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
AFT  at  their  1976  convention,  which  sets 
a  quota  of  two  handicapped  students  per 
regular  classroom  teacher.  We  believe  that 
if  a  blind  youngster  receives  proper  back- 
up support,  he  or  she  can  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  sighted  children;  and  that, 
therefore,  no  quota  is  needed.  Mr.  LaCour 
agreed  with  us  and  he  pledged  to  work  to 
submit  a  resolution  to  the  AFT  which  bet- 
ter clarifies  our  position. 

Harold  Snider,  Coordinator  of  Programs 
for  the  Handicapped  at  the  Smithsonian, 
spoke  to  us  about  the  use  of  museums  as 
an  educational  supplement  to  the  classroom. 
He  feels  that  museum  directors  should  mod- 
ify museums  in  ways  which  will  benefit  the 
general  public,  not  only  the  handicapped. 


For  example,  recorded  explanations  of  ex- 
hibits would  be  useful  to  the  sighted  public 
as  well  as  the  blind. 

Doris  Willoughby,  an  itinerant  teacher  of 
blind  children  in  Iowa,  led  a  panel  discussion 
on  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  recorded  analysis  of  the 
law,  which  requires  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren be  mainstreamed  into  the  regular 
classroom  wherever  feasible. 

Sharon  Gold  of  California  told  of  the 
Federation's  effort  to  reinstitute  the  sepa- 
rate credential  for  teachers  of  blind  children. 
As  it  is  now,  a  teacher  of  blind  children 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  specific 
needs  can  obtain  a  credential. 

At  the  meeting,  Robert  Acosta  of  Califor- 
nia was  unanimously  re-elected  president. 
Judy  Sanders  of  Maryland  was  elected  first 
vice-president;  Patricia  Maurer  of  Indiana, 
second  vice-president;  Allen  Harris  of  Michi- 
gan, secretary ;  and  Allen  Schaefer  of  Illinois, 
treasurer. 

This  year's  meeting  concluded  with  an 
excellent  panel  of  experienced  teachers  dis- 
cussing techniques  they  use  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully in  public  schools.  D 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE   NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF   THE   BLIND,   INC. 

AS    AMENDED    1977 

ARTICLE   I.    NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

ARTICLE   n.    PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  to  promote  tiie  security  and 
social  welfare  of  the  blind. 

ARTICLE   III.    MEMBERSHIP 

Section  A.  Membership  of  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  shall  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  state  affiliates  plus  members  at  large  in  states,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  not  having  affiliates,  who  shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 

Under  procedures  to  be  established  by  the  Executive  Committee,  any  person  denied 
admission  by  a  state  affiliate  may  be  admitted  as  a  member  at  large.  The  dues  of  members  at 
large  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year. 

Section  B.  Each  state  or  territorial  possession  of  the  United  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  having  an  affiliate  shall  have  one  vote  at  the  National  Convention  and  shall  be 
referred  to  hereinafter  as  state  affiliates. 

Section  C.  Affiliates  shall  be  organizations  of  the  blind,  controlled  by  the  blind. 

Section  D.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  establish  procedures  for  the  admission  of  new  state 
affiliates.  There  shall  be  only  one  affiliate  in  each  state. 

Section  E.  The  Convention  by  a  two-thirds  vote  may  expel  and  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
suspend,  or  otherwise  discipline,  any  member  or  affiliate  for  conduct  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution,  or  policies  established  by  the  Convention:  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed 
action  shall  be  announced  to  the  Convention  on  the  preceding  day. 

ARTICLE   IV.    OFFICERS,   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE, 
AND   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

Section  A.  The  officers  of  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  shall  consist  of  ( 1)  President, 

(2)  First  Vice-President,  (3)  Second  Vice-President,  (4)  Secretary,  and  (5)  Treasurer.  They 

shall  be  elected  biennially. 

Section  B.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  state  affiliates  present  and 

voting  at  a  National  Convention. 

Section  C.  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  shall  have  an  Executive  Conimittco.  which 

shall  be  composed  of  the  officers  plus  eight  members  selected  in  the  same  way,  whose  regular 

term  shall  be  two  years,  all  eight  members  to  be  elected  under  this  system  beginning  in  July 

1960,  four  for  two  years  and  four  for  one  year. 

Section  D.  There  shall  be,  in  addition,  a  Board  of  Directors,  the  duties  of  the  said  Board 
shall  be  advisory  only.  The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  the  officers  of  the 
Federation,  the  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  other  persons,  not  to 
exceed  twelve  in  number,  who  may  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Federation  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  Convention. 
When  so  affirmed,  such  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  serve  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Section  E.  Officers,  Executive  Committee  members,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

may  be  removed  or  recalled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Convention;  provided  that  notice  of 
the  proposed  action  shall  be  announced  to  the  Convention  on  the  preceding  day. 

Section  F.  No  person  receiving  regular  substantial  financial  compensation  from  The  National 
F-'ederation  of  the  Blind  shall  be  an  elected  officer  or  Executive  Committee  member. 

ARTICLE   V.    POWERS   AND   DUTIES  OF  THE  CONVENTION, 
THE   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  AND  THE   PRESIDENT 

Section  A.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Convention.  The  Convention  is  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Federation.  It  is  the  legislature  of  the  Federation.  As  such,  it  has  final  authority  with 
respect  to  all  issues  of  policy.  Its  decisions  shall  be  made  after  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  full  and  fair  discussion.  Delegates,  members,  and  all  blind  persons  in  attendance  may 
participate  in  all  Convention  discussions  as  a  matter  of  right.  Any  member  of  the  Federation 
may  make  or  second  motions,  propose  nominations,  and  serve  on  committees;  and  is  eligible 
for  election  to  office,  except  that  only  blind  members  may  hold  elective  office.  Voting  and 
making  motions  by  proxy  are  prohibited.  Consistent  with  the  democratic  character  of  the 
Federation,  Convention  meetings  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers which  would  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
on  any  question,  or  with  the  rights  of  the  minority  to  full  and  fair  presentation  of  their 
views.  The  Convention  is  not  merely  a  gathering  of  representatives  of  separate  state  organiza- 
tions. It  is  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  at  the  national  level  in  its  character  as  a  national 
organization.  Committees  of  the  Federation  are  committees  of  the  national  organization. 
The  nominating  committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state  affiliate  represented 
at  the  Convention. 

Section  B.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  function  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Federation  between  Conventions  is  to  make  poli- 
cies when  necessary  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Convention.  Policy 
decisions  which  can  reasonably  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  serve  as 
a  credentials  committee.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with  organizational  problems  pre- 
sented to  it  by  any  member  or  affihate,  shall  decide  appeals  regarding  the  validity  of  elections 
in  state  or  local  affihates,  and  shall  certify  the  credentials  of  delegates  when  questions  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  such  credentials  arise.  At  each  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
receive  a  report  from  the  President  on  the  operations  of  the  Federation.  There  shall  be  a 
standing  subcommittee  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  three  members. 
The  committee  shall  be  known  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance.  It  shall,  when- 
ever it  deems  necessary,  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  principles  of  budgeting, 
accounting  procedures,  and  methods  of  financing  the  Federation  program;  and  shall  consult 
with  the  President  on  major  expenditures. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  time  of  each  National  Convention.  It  shall 
hold  other  meetings  on  the  call  of  the  President  or  on  the  written  request  of  any  five  members. 

Section  C.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President.  The  President  is  the  principal  administrative 
officer  of  the  Federation.  In  this  capacity  his  duties  consist  of:  carrying  out  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Convention;  conducting  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Federation;  authorizing  expenditures  from  the  Federation  treasury  in  accordance  with  and 
in  implementation  of  the  policies  established  by  the  Convention;  appointing  all  committees 
of  the  Federation  except  the  Executive  Committee;  coordinating  all  activities  of  the  Federa- 
tion including  the  work  of  other  officers  and  of  committees;  hiring,  supervising,  and,  when 
necessary,  dismissing  staff  members  and  other  employees  of  the  Federation  and  determining 
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their  numbers  and  compensation;  taking  all  administrative  actions  necessary  and  proper  to 
put  into  effect  the  programs  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Federation. 

The  implementation  and  administration  of  the  interim  policies  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  as  principal  administrative  officer  of  the 
Federation. 

ARTICLE   VI.    STATE   AFFILIATES 

Any  organized  group  desiring  to  become  a  state  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  shall  apply  for  affiliation  by  submitting  to  the  President  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  elected 
officers.  Under  procedures  to  be  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  action  shall  be 
taken  on  the  application.  If  the  action  is  affirmative,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
shall  issue  to  the  organization  a  charter  of  affiUation.  Upon  request  of  the  national  President 
the  state  affiliate  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  to  the  national  President  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  members.  Copies  of  all  amendments  to  the  constitution  and/or  bylaws  of  an 
affiliate  shall  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  national  President.  No  organization  shall  be  accepted 
as  an  affiliate  and  no  organization  shall  remain  an  affiliate  unless  at  least  a  majority  of  its 
voting  members  are  blind.  The  president,  the  vice-president  (or  vice-presidents),  and  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  executive  committee  or  board  of  directors  of  the  state  affiliate  and  of  all 
of  its  local  chapters  must  be  blind.  Affiliates  must  not  merely  be  social  organizations  but  must 
formulate  programs  and  actively  work  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of 
the  blind.  Affiliates  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Federation. 
Policy  decisions  of  the  Federation  are  binding  upon  all  affiliates,  and  the  affiliate  must  par- 
ticipate affirmatively  in  carrying  out  such  policy  decisions.  The  name  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  Federation  of  the  Blind,  or  any  variant  thereof  is  the  property  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind;  and  any  affiliate,  or  local  chapter  of  an  affiliate,  which  ceases  to  be 
part  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (for  whatever  reason)  shall  forthwith  forfeit  the 
right  to  use  the  name  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Federation  of  the  Blind,  or  any  vari- 
ant thereof. 

A  general  convention  of  the  membership  of  an  affiliate  or  of  the  elected  delegates  of  the 
membership  must  be  held  and  its  principal  executive  officers  must  be  elected  at  least  once 
every  two  years.  There  can  be  no  closed  membership.  Proxy  voting  is  prohibited  in  state  and 
local  affiliates.  Each  affiliate  must  have  a  written  constitution  or  bylaws  setting  forth  its 
structure,  the  authority  of  its  officers,  and  the  basic  procedures  which  it  will  follow.  No 
publicly  contributed  funds  may  be  divided  among  the  membership  of  an  affiliate  on  the  basis 
of  membership,  and  (upon  request  from  the  National  Office)  an  affiliate  must  present  an 
accounting  of  all  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  An  affiliate  which  fails  to  be  represented 
at  three  consecutive  National  Conventions  may  be  considered  to  be  inactive,  and  may  be  sus- 
pended as  an  affiliate  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  affiliate  must  not  indulge  in  attacks 
upon  the  officers,  committeemen,  leaders,  or  members  of  the  Federation  or  upon  the  organiza- 
tion itself  outside  of  the  organization,  and  must  not  allow  its  officers  or  members  to  indulge 
in  such  attacks.  This  requirement  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  an 
affiliate  or  its  officers  or  members  to  carry  on  a  political  campaign  inside  the  Federation  for 
election  to  office  or  to  achieve  policy  changes.  No  affiliate  may  join  or  support,  or  allow  its 
officers  or  members  to  join  or  support,  any  temporary  or  permanent  organization  inside  the 
Federation  which  has  not  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Federation. 

ARTICLE   VI!.    DUES 

Each  state  affiliate  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of  $30.  Assessments  shall  be  payable 
in  advance  on  or  before  January  1. 
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Any  state  affiliate  which  is  in  arrears  with  its  dues  at  the  time  of  the  National  Convention 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

ARTICLE   VIII.    DISSOLUTION 

In  the  event  of  dissolution,  all  assets  of  the  organization  shall  be  given  to  an  organization 
with  similar  purposes  which  has  received  a  501. C3  certification  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

ARTICLE   IX.    AMENDMENTS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  annual  Convention  of  the  Federation 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  states  registered,  present,  and  voting.  Provided 
further:  that  the  proposed  amendment  must  be  signed  by  five  member  states  in  good  stand- 
ing and  that  it  must  have  been  presented  to  the  President  the  day  before  final  action  by  the 
Convention.  D 
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=  by   PAT  ESTES  = 

=  Note:  Mrs.  Estes  is  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maine.  = 

I                                                                         MORMON   BREAD  = 

=  Ingredients  E 

E  5  cups  wheat  flour                                      2  tablespoons  yeast  E 

E  1  cup  unbleached  white  flour                    1  tablespoon  salt  E 

=  1/3  cup  honey  or  molasses                          1/3  cup  oil  E 

=           Soften  the  yeast  in  one-half  cup  lukewarm  water.  Mix  well  together  3  cups  of  E 

E  wheat  flour  and  2V2  cups/zor  water.  Add  the  salt,  oil,  honey  (or  molasses),  the  cup  E 

E  of  unbleached  white  flour,  one  more  cup  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  yeast  mixture,  E 

E  and  mix  well.  Add  one  cup  or  more  of  wheat  flour  as  needed.  Knead  the  dough  E 

E  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Let  the  dough  "rest"  for  ten  minutes,  then  knead  lightly  E 

E  again.  Divide  the  dough  in  two  and  shape  into  loaves.  Place  the  loaves  in  oiled  E 

E  bread  pans  dusted  with  commeal.  Set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  (I  use  my  oven  and  E 

E  place  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on  the  rack  below  the  pans.)  Let  the  dough  rise  to  E 

E  one  inch  above  the  pan  (about  Vi  hour  to  an  hour,  depending  on  the  weather).  E 

E  Cook  at  350  degrees  for  30  minutes.  The  bread  is  done  when  it  sounds  hollow  E 

E  when  you  tap  on  the  bottom  of  the  loaf.  Baste  with  butter  or  milk  and  wrap  in  E 

E  damp  linen  cloths.  Allow  to  cool  on  a  rack.  E 

E  Here  are  some  variations  on  the  recipe:  Use  all  white  or  all  wheat  flour.  Substi-  E 

E  tute  white  or  brown  sugar  for  the  honey.  Add  one  cup  chopped  wheat  sprouts  or  E 

E  one  cup  whole  alfalfa  sprouts.  Add  one  cup  cooked  cereal-oats,  rice,  barley.  Add  E 

E  one  cup  raw  oatmeal,  bran,  or  cornmeal.  Add  one  cup  raisins,  nuts,  or  seeds.  Sub-  E 

E  stitute  orange  juice  for  some  of  the  water.  Add  one  or  two  eggs.  Substitute  scalded  E 

E  milk  or  buttermilk  for  the  water.  Sprinkle  the  tops  of  the  loaves  before  rising  with  E 

E  bran  or  sesame  seeds.  Add  one  cup  peanut  butter.  Add  one  cup  applesauce.  The  E 

E  recipe  is  foolproof  once  you  become  sensitive  to  the  dough  and  can  tell  when  it  is  E 

E  ready  to  bake.  D  E 
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MONITOR  MINIATURES  nnnnnnnn 

D  Anyone  who  wishes  one  or  more  Braille 
calendars  for  1 978  should  write  to  Mrs.  Jean 
Dyon  Norris.  Program  Director,  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  18440  Oxnard 
Street,  Tarzana,  California  91356.  The  ABB 
will  send  you  as  many  calendars  as  you  like. 

D  The  technical  assistance  project  of  the 
NFB  Cultural  Exchange  and  International 
Program  Committee  (CEIP)  needs  your 
help.  For  several  years  now  our  committee 
has  been  collecting  discarded  Braille  books 
and  magazines.  Braille  writing  equipment, 
white  canes.  Braille  watches,  and  cassette 
tapes  and  recorders.  We  then  send  these  aids 
and  appliances  to  groups  or  blind  persons 
in  other  countries.  Very  often  this  is  nearly 
the  only  source  of  such  aids  and  apphances 
for  these  blind  persons,  and  with  them  they 
are  a  little  more  equipped  to  seek  out  equal- 
ity, security,  and  opportunity  in  their  coun- 
tries. If  you  have  any  items  to  donate  to 
this  project,  please  send  them  to  the  follow- 
ing addresses.  All  items  can  be  sent  as  Free 
Matter  for  the  Blind.  In  the  case  of  watches 
and  tape  recorders,  they  should  be  well 
wrapped.  The  items  are  repaired  before 
they  are  sent  to  other  countries,  so  do  not 
hesitate  to  send  broken  items.  In  the  case 
of  Braille,  please  do  not  send  religious  ma- 
terials or  books.  Most  of  the  countries  are 
not  Christian,  and  thus  do  not  have  a  need 
for  such  materials.  The  blind  of  the  world 
thank  you. 

Send  Braille  books,  magazines,  and  writ- 
ing equipment  to:  NFB  of  Colorado,  2232 
South  Broadway,  Denver,  Colorado  80210. 

Send  cassette  tapes  and  recorders  to: 
Joanne  Fernandes,  1210  Second  Street, 
Boone,  Iowa  50036. 

Send  Braille  watches  to:  Bernice  Hamer, 
31  Dartmouth,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
01841. 

Send  white  canes  to:  Junerose  Killian, 
7  Chaplin  Hill  Court,  Niantic,  Connecticut 
06357. 

We  are  no  longer  collecting  open-reel 
tapes  or  recorders,  or  talking  books  of  any 
type. 


D  The  Wine  and  Cheese  Tasting  Party  spon- 
sored by  the  CEIP  Committee  at  the  NFB 
Convention  in  New  Orleans  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Over  400  persons  were  wined  and 
dined,  and  more  than  SI, 000  was  raised  for 
the  NFB  treasury.  Cheryl  Finley  was  in 
charge  of  the  party  and  was  amply  aided  by 
many  hard-working  volunteers.  The  com- 
mittee wishes  to  thank  all  who  attended 
the  party,  worked  at  it,  or  donated  items  or 
money.  The  Vacation  Raffle  sponsored  by 
the  committee  was  also  a  success.  It  raised 
over  $1,000  for  the  NFB  treasury.  The  win- 
ner was  Mr.  T.  F.  Moody  of  Houston,  Texas. 

D  Johnny's  House  of  Travel  is  a  travel  agen- 
cy in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  travel  agent  at 
Johnny's  is  Federationist  Joseph  Fernandes. 
He  will  donate  any  commissions  he  receives 
on  tickets  bought  by  NFB  members  to  the 
NFB  treasury.  There  may  not  be  any  saving 
to  you  as  travelers,  but  the  NFB  could  gain 
considerably  if  you  buy  tickets  through 
Johnny's.  If  you  wish  to  do  this,  you  should 
call  collect  to  Gary  Johnson  at  (515)  274- 
3806.  The  charges  for  the  call  will  be  ac- 
cepted if  you  call  station-to-station  and 
identify  yourself  as  an  NFB  member.  Gary 
Johnson  will  mail  the  tickets  and  billing  to 
you,  or  if  time  is  too  short,  he  can  have  the 
tickets  waiting  for  you  at  the  terminal. 

D  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Arkansas  invites  all  Federationists  to  its  an- 
nual convention,  November  11,  12,  and  13  in 
Little  Rock.  NFB  President  Sanders  will  re- 
turn to  Arkansas  for  the  event,  and  plans 
are  shaping  up  for  a  very  interesting  agenda. 
Accommodations  have  not  been  finalized, 
but  rates  will  be  reasonable.  Contact  Jim 
Hudson,  NFB  of  Arkansas,  Box  7,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas  72203. 

D  The  NFB  of  Indiana  has  a  new  chapter. 
It  is  the  Ohio  Valley  Chapter.  Twenty-five 
persons  from  the  New  Albany  area  came 
together  to  form  the  group,  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm and  high  hopes.  The  officers  are 
William  Roberts,  president;  Dorothy  Walker, 
vice-president;  Ellis  Beryn,  second  vice- 
president;  Cecil  Williams,  secretary;  and 
Steve  Sheley,  treasurer.  Elected  trustees  are 
Bertie  Poehner  and  Clarence  Minter. 
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D  Elections  were  recently  held  in  the  Marion 
County  Council  of  the  Blind  (centered  in 
Indianapolis).  Joe  Money  is  president;  Ron 
Burt,  vice-president;  Susan  Jones,  secretary; 
Susan  McKinney.  associate  secretary;  and 
Nancy  Fox,  treasurer. 

D  The  following  was  sent  to  the  Monitor 
by  James  C.  Bliss,  president  of  Telesensory 
Systems.  Inc.,  of  Palo  Alto,  California: 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  FEDERATION 

During  my  presentation  to  the  Federa- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  may  be  a  misimpression  of  Tele- 
sensory  Systems'  position  on  the  uses  of 
the  Optacon  and  of  Braille  as  alternative 
reading  systems. 

Telesensory  Systems  fully  supports  Braille 
as  a  primary  reading  medium  for  the  blind. 
We  do  not  advocate  replacing  Braille  with 
the  use  of  the  Optacon,  nor  do  we  recom- 
mend   reduction    of  Braille   instruction   to 


blind  children.  We  believe  that  Braille  is  a 
highly  useful  medium,  and  that  its  use 
should  be  increased.  TSI  hopes  to  facilitate 
and  expand  the  usefulness  of  Braille  through 
the  development  of  one  or  more  devices  in 
this  area  within  the  next  year  or  so. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  me  that  anyone 
would  think  of  Braille  and  Optacon  as  being 
directly  competitive.  Braille  includes  a  writ- 
ing system,  as  well  as  a  reading  system.  The 
Optacon  is  primarily  a  reading  system. 
Braille  requires  little  or  no  dependence  on 
electromechanical  machinery,  while  the 
Optacon  is  an  electronic  system.  These  are 
just  some  of  the  reasons  why  Braille  will  be 
indispensable  for  a  very  long  time.  ...  In 
other  words,  TSI  sees  the  uses  of  Braille 
and  those  of  the  Optacon  as  complementary 
rather  than  competitive,  and  we  therefore 
fully  support  both  media. 

JAMES  C.  BLISS. 

D 


PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN   (Instructions  on  back  of  the  card) 

I  hereby  authorize  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  draw  a  check  to  its  own  order  in  the  amount  of  $ on  the day  of  each  month 

payable  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by  me  in  writing  and  until  such  notice  is  actually  received. 


Bank  signature  of  donor  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 


Address 


We  understand  that  your  bank  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  our  pre- 
authorized  check  plan  on  behalf  of 
your  depositor.  Attached  is  your 
client's  signed  authorization  to 
honor  such  checks  drawn  by  us. 
Customer's  account  and  your  bank 
transit  numbers  will  be  MICR- 
printed  on  checks  per  usual  specifi- 
cations before  they  are  deposited. 
Our  Indemnification  Agreement  is 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  signed 
authorization. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  HONOR  CHECKS  DRAWN  BY  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Name  of  depositor  as 

shown  on  bank  records Acct.  No 

Name  of  bank  and  branch,  if  any,  and 

address  of  branch  where  account  is  maintained . 


For  my  benefit  and  convenience.  I  hereby  request  and  authorize  you  to  pay  and  charge  to  my  account  checks  drawn 
on  my  account  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect 
until  revoked  by  me  in  writing,  and  until  you  actually  receive  such  notice  I  agree  that  you  shall  be  fully  protected  in 
honoring  any  such  check.  In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  such  request  and  authorization,  I  agree  that  your 
treatment  of  each  check,  and  your  rights  in  respect  to  it  shall  be  the  .same  as  if  it  were  signed  personally  by  me  and 
that  if  any  such  check  be  dishonored,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  you  shall  be  under  no  liability  whatsoever.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  instructed  to  forward  this  authorization  to  you. 


Date 


Bank  signature  of  customer  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 
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NFB  PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN.  Thisisa  way  for  you  to  contribute  a  set  amount  to  the  NFB  each  month.  The  amount  you  pledge  will  be  drawn 
from  your  account  automatically.  On  the  other  side  of  this  card,  fill  in  the  amount  you  want  to  give  each  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  you  want  it 
to  be  drawn  from  your  account.  Sign  the  card  in  two  places,  where  the  X's  are.  The  rest  will  be  filled  in  by  the  NFH  Treasurer.  Enclose  a  voided  check 
with  the  card,  and  mail  it  to  Richard  Ediund,  Treasurer,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Box  11185,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66111.  Your  bank  will  send 
you  receipts  for  your  contributions  with  your  regular  bank  statements.  You  can  increase  (or  decrease)  your  monthly  payments  by  filling  out  a  new  PAC 
Plan  card  and  mailing  it  to  the  Treasurer.  Also,  more  PAC  Plan  cards  are  available  from  the  Treasurer. 

INDEMNIFICATION   AGREEMENT 

To  bank  named  on  the  reverse  side: 

In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  ihe  request  and  authorization  of  the  depositor  named  on  the  reverse 
side,  the  NATIONAL   FEDERATION  OF   IHE  BLIND  will  refund  lo  you  any  amount  erroneously  paid  by  you  to 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  any  such  check  if  claim  for  the  amount  of  such  erroneous  payment  is  made 
by  you  within  twelve  months  from  Ihe  date  of  the  check  on  which  such  erroneous  payment  was  made. 
Authorized  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  Members 

of  the  National  Federation  of  Ihe  Blind  on  November  28.  1974.  THE    NATIONAL    FEDERATION 

OF   THE    BLIND 

BY:  
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